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ARTICLES 


The New Party Program and Statutes 


Yury Marin 


On July 30, 1961, the Soviet press published the draft of the new Com- 
munist Party Program; the draft of the new Party Statutes followed on August 5. 
According to the Central Committee’s preamble, both documents were to be 
submitted for discussion by all Party members and “Soviet workers.” The drafts 
will be ratified at the forthcoming Twenty-Second Party Congress, which begins 
on October 17. 

The new Program is the Party’s third. The first was adopted in 1903 at the 
Second Congress of the Russian Social Democratic Workers’ Party. The draft 
ot this program was drawn up by the editorial board of the newspaper /skra 
under the personal supervision of Lenin and consisted of a “maximum program” 
and a “minimum program.” 

The maximum program defined the basic aim of the Party’s struggle—the 
realization of the socialist revolution, the overthrow of bourgeois rule and the 
establishment of a dictatorship of the proletariat to implement the subsequent 
creation of a society on socialist principles. The minimum program defined the 
Party’s immediate tasks in the bourgeois-democratic revolution—the overthrow 

f the autocracy.! 
The Second Program was also drawn up by a commission headed by Lenin, 
and was ratified at the Eighth Congress of the Russian Communist Party (Bol- 


shevik) in March 1919. 


The program defined the chiet aim of the people’s and Party’s struggle—the 
wuilding of socialism in our country—and outlined the main tasks of both Party 


ind State as weapons for the building of socialism and Communism..: 


' Molodoi kommunist, 1961, No. 6, p. 5. 
* Ibid., p. 9. 
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The Second Party Program is now known as the “preliminary plan for 
building socialism” and, as such, is distorted to serve Khrushchev’s latest tactics 
in home and foreign policy. For example, it is now claimed that: 


The Program laid down the fundamental internal policy of a socialist state, 
the guiding element of which is Lenin’s principle of the peaceful coexistence of 
states with different social systems.* 


This statement is quite unjustified. While directing the compilation of the 
draft of the Second Program, Lenin certainly did not have peaceful coexiste ce 
in mind. The preamble contains no suggestion of peaceful coexistence, rater 
the opposite: 

All this must inevitably lead to a combination of civil war within indiviciual 
states with revolutionary wars waged by proletarian countries in their own defense 
and by the oppressed peoples against the imperialist yoke. Under such circumsta: ces 
the slogans of pacifism, international disarmament under capitalism, courts of 
arbitration, etc., are not only reactionary and utopian but also constitute outr cht 
deception of the workers, aimed at disarming the proletariat and distractiny it 
from its task of disarming the exploiters. Only the proletarian Communist revo- 
lution can lead mankind out of the ‘mpasse created by imperialism and imperialist 
wars.* 


Quite naturally, this Program, which has been operative for over forty years, 
is now obsolete. The question of drawing up a third Program has been raised 
at Party congresses for more than twenty years. Commissions for formulating a 
draft have been formed and dissolved. At the Nineteenth Party Congress, an 
eleven-man commission was formed under the chairmanship of Stalin; two of 
its members are now dead and six are in total or partial distavor. 


The need to review the Program was also discussed at the Twentieth Party 
Congress. The draft of the Third Party Program was finally submitted by the 
Program Commission of the Central Committee and presented by Khrushchev 
in his report at the Central Committee plenary session in June 1961.° 

Compared with the Program, the existing Statutes are by no means so out- 
dated, although their contents have undergone considerable revision in the new 
draft. Amended versions of the Statutes were adopted at both the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Party Congresses. They were also modified at the Twenticth 
Party Congress. 

The new Party Program is described as a “program for building a Communi 
society in the USSR.” 

The first part is an exposition of the basic principles of Soviet foreign po'ic) 
toward the world Communist movement, the socialist bloc and the states ot 
Free World, and stresses the following main points: 

3 Ibid. 

4 Kommunisticheskaya partiya Sovetskogo Soyuza (The Communist Party of the Soviet Union), Mo 


1953, Part I, p. 412. 
5 Pravda, June 20, 1961. 
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The advent of socialism and Communism in all countries must be accom- 
hed through revolution and proclamation of the dictatorship of the prole- 
iat. World wars are not essential prerequisites for revolution and the transition 
‘ommunism, although historical experience seems to have proved the con- 
y on two occasions. While, if possible, the transition to a dictatorship of the 
etariat without civil war is desirable, “the non-peaceful” way of achieving a 
imunist victory should nevertheless be kept constantly in mind. In national 
‘ation movements and in countries with a “national-democratic” political 
system, Communists should bear in mind that the chance of ensuring national 
pendence and social progress lies in an active struggle against imperialism 
internal reaction. 


Che key to the draft Program’s plans for the communization of the world 
» be found in the emphasis laid on the need for constant changes in the 
‘hods employed to destroy the enemy’s political equilibrium. 


he contention that the building of socialism in isolation is reactionary and 
rerous may be interpreted merely as an attack on the Yugoslav deviationists. 
‘e, however, the draft then proceeds to enumerate the basic economic prin- 

vies which should guide the policies of socialist countries as consisting of 
‘dinated planning, cooperation and specialization—“international division of 
’’—it may also be regarded as a reproof to Communist China. 


\ third interesting element in the first part of the draft Program is to be 
und in the exposition of foreign policy toward the Free World. The preamble 
little more than brand the USA as the complete antithesis of the USSR, 
‘hich is engaged upon a peaceful and progressive foreign policy. The goal of 
viet foreign policy is described as “the attainment of the peaceful conditions 
essary for the building of Communism in the USSR.” This is to be achieved 
upporting all parties and groups endeavoring to prevent war, by developing 
‘national collaboration in trade, cultural relations, science and technology, by 
ig measures necessary to protect the security of the USSR and the socialist camp, 

| by furnishing all-round support for those “dedicated” to wars of liberation. 


The second part of the draft Program is devoted entirely to internal policy. 


The first section of the second part of the draft Program is, in effect, a twenty- 

‘ plan for the economic development of the Soviet Union. In parts, this plan 

© specific that its inclusion in a document of a theoretical nature seems irrele- 

t. Apparently, this fact evoked some doubts even in the Soviet Union, and 
hree days after the program was published the Party leaders were compelled to 
ive the following explanation in a long editorial in Pravda: 


The draft of the new Party Program has several peculiarities. Compared with 
eatlier Party programs, the draft of the new Program is more comprehensive and 
versatile, ... The all-round nature of the new draft Program is combined with 
maximum specificity in defining the methods of Communist reform. . . . The specific 
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nature of the new Program is most evident in the sections on the economy, where 
it describes the economic aspects of building Communism, within a set period, 
in terms of specific plan commitments and national economic measures.® 


All the figures for planned increases in various branches of the economy are 
stated so categorically that they give rise to doubts as to their feasibility. Ir is 
planned, over a period of 20 years, to increase industrial production by not less 
than 500 percent; in the same period, generation of electricity will be increased 
by 800 percent, industrial productivity by 300-350 percent, and productivity in 
agriculture by 400-500 percent. Agricultural production will be raised by 250 
percent, the gross production of grain crops will be more than doubled and 
output of meat and milk will be raised by nearly 300 and 200 percent respectiv-iy. 


The most superficial analysis of the Soviet economic system, particul.rly 
during the last five years, suggests that these figures are little more than wish‘ul 
thinking. The abandonment of the Sixth Five-Year Plan and its replacement by 
the Seven-Year Plan with reduced economic targets, and the failure to reach the 
oft-planned annual target of 180 million tons of grain cannot but cast doubt on 
the practicability of such plans. 


In point of fact, the Soviet leaders themselves seem to be aware of the im- 
practicability of their plans. This is evident from the fact that the draft program 
has postponed the “creation of the material and technical basis for Communism.” 
Originally, this was a specific target to be reached under the Seven-Year Plan 
by 1965. Now it is not expected to be achieved before 1980. Moreover, the draft 
Program admits quite frankly the possibility that all these plans may be frustrated 
as a result of international complications: 


The projected program can be fulfilled successfully under conditions of peace. 
Aggravation of the international situation and the increase in defense expenditure 
which it would inevitably entail can delay the realization of these plans.’ 


It is interesting to note that heavy industry no longer holds quite such un- 
disputed sway as in the past. The new Program speaks of the “need for long-term 
development of heavy industry,” but adds that, apart from fulfilling the require- 
ments of defense, this is now primarily with the aim of boosting the growth of 
consumer goods and service industries. 


In dealing with agriculture, the Program states that rural life will undergo 
transition to Ccmmunism by means of the all-round development and consoli- 
daticn of the collective farm system, whereby “collective-cooperative property 
will gradually acquire a general national character.” The latter statement is in 
blatant contradiction to the principles of the classical theory of the building ot 
a Communist society. 


The secticn of the Program concerning improvements in the material wel‘are 
cf the people is also closely bound up with plans for economic development. 


6 Jbid., August 2, 1961. 
7 Ibid., July 30, 1961. 
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Examination of the improvements which are envisaged reveals a sharp contrast 
between Soviet propaganda claims that the Soviet Union has the highest standard 
of living in the world and the real situation. It is only by 1980 that free 
meclical services with free medicines and treatment in sanatoria may possibly 
become generally available to the population. Only then may all forms of edu- 
carton become free, and all people eligible for old-age pensions. Despite the 
conditional promise of free public transport and public utilities, it is still inter- 
est'ng to note that one goal of classical Communism is still a dream of the future: 
th principle of payment commensurate with work will be maintained in the 
UsSR until the end of the twenty-year period. 


Nevertheless, the Program claims that by 1980 a Communist society will 
have been established in the USSR “in principle.” Although its full realization 
wil come about later, no specific date is given, it being merely stated that “under 
the leadership of the Party, under the banner of Marxism-Leninism, the Soviet 
people will build a Communist society ...and the present generation will live 
under Communism.” 


Viewed from the point of view of the classical concepts of a Communist 
society, the draft of the new Program provides several contradictions between 
Marxist-Leninist theory and the new measures intended to bring about the 
transition to Communism. Most of the projected measures are labeled “Com- 
munist” but are in fact merely dictated by the demands of Soviet internal policy. 
Alongside the classical definition that “labor will become a vital requirement” 
for the people in a Communist society, it is stated that it will become a “realized 
necessity.”” This statement may be taken to indicate that the Soviet leaders are 
disillusioned about the power of labor, which according to classical Marxism, 
is “a vital requirement” and a “joy.” 


\ great deal of revisionism is to be found in the draft Program’s plan for 
turning collective property into Communist property. During the Stalin era the 
attitude to this question was clear. Collective property would become first state, 
then public property. In his theoretical revelations at the Twenty-First Party 
Congress, Khrushchev stated that, at some point in time, collective and state 
property merged into public property. This theoretical innovation was intended 
to justify Khrushchev’s reform whereby the state-run machine and tractor 
stations were abolished and their equipment transferred to the collective farms. 
Ths revision is taken a step further by the draft program. Collective property, 

s claimed, will itself gradually become general public property and ultimately, 
he final stage in the creation of Communism, will combine with state property 
»ecome Communist property. 

The Program deals similarly with many other fundamental principles for 
ouilding Communism. Payment commensurate with work and the exchange of 

ney for goods will not disappear but will remain as basic economic forms 
throughout the twenty-year period. In 1980, Soviet society will still only be 
approaching the distribution of goods “according to need.” The state, which 
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was supposed to “wither away” during the transition to Communism, will not 
only fail to do so but will actually grow in strength, especially in its responsib |i- 
ties for military affairs. It will also retain its function as supervisor of general 
discipline until the total victory of Communism. 


4 

| 
The Program’s juggling with theory represents a new stage in the revi- 
7 sionism of Khrushchev’s internal policy and provides evidence of the impossi- 
bility of implementing the measures contained in the classical concept of Com- 
munist construction under the conditions which exist in the Soviet Unio. 


The false claim that Soviet society’s next stage is one of Communism is 
dictated by the Soviet Union’s need to show herself as the cynosure of ‘he 
Communist world, as a country which has built Communism and can theret: re 
claim primacy in the world Communist movement and, particularly, in her 
ideological rivalry with Red China. 


The most significant point of the section dealing with the education of 
future members of a Communist society, and perhaps the most important point 
in the Program and Statutes as a whole, is the promulgation of twelve now 
precepts of “Communist morality,” which the Soviet press has even referred to 
as “the moral code of the builders of Communism.” An examination of these 
12 precepts shows that only three of them bear a direct relation to the former 
trend of Soviet propaganda. They are: “‘devotion to Communism and love ‘or 
the socialist homeland and the socialist countries,” “implacability toward the 
enemies of Communism” and “fraternal solidarity with the workers of all 
countries.” As rules of normal human conduct, the other nine could be taken 
for the moral laws of any democratic country in the world. They are: “concern 
of the individual for the preservation and growth of public wealth,” “a highily- 
developed sense of public duty and intolerance of violations of the public 
interest,” “mutual aid on the basis of comradeship,” “humane relations and 
mutual respect among people,” “honesty and truthfulness, moral purity, s'm- 
plicity and modesty in public and private life,” “mutual respect within the family 
and concern for the upbringing of one’s children,” “intolerance of injustice, 
parasitism, dishonesty and careeerism” and “intolerance of national and racial 
hatred.” One cannot help but view these principles as copy-book truths with a 
remarkable resemblance to the rules of conduct for boy scouts. However, it 
should not be forgotten that “Communist morality,” as first proclaimed at ‘he 
beginning of the Soviet period, is remarkably close to the morality common to 
all mankind. It is clearly stated in the new Program that this longstanding moral 
code was in fact used as a basis for the new precepts. 

It is particularly interesting to note that, simultaneously with the publicat on 
of the draft Program, comments on the difficulty of eradicating the “birthmar 
of the past are appearing with greater frequency. An editorial in Pravda gives 
the main reason for these difficulties as “the remnants of economic inequa!i\y 
in Soviet socialist society.® 


i 8 Jbid., August 18, 1961. 
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Che draft Program deals at considerable length with inner-Party organization. 
It is here that one finds the innovation that calls for a systematic turnover in 
th: membership of all elected Party agencies. This is to guarantee the democratic 
na*ure of such bodies and is dictated by the need to “exclude the possibility of 
ai’ excessive concentration of power in the hands of individual officials and to 
prcvent them from escaping the control of the collective.” 

Three basic points regarding the reorganization of the structure and activ- 
itis of the Party emerge from the draft Program: reinforcement of the Party’s 
les Jing role in Soviet society; an attempt to rouse greater interest in Party 
ac\ivities which have become routine and dull; a shake-up in the membership 
ot Party organs, mainly at the expense of present leading Party functionaries, 
by democratization of the Party’s structure. 

The first makes it necessary to cope with criticism of the existing order, 
id-ological differences and the search for new forms which are developing at 
various levels of Soviet society and which tend toward emancipation of thought 
from Party doctrine. The second requires improved efficiency in Party work, 
pa.ticularly among the younger generation. The purpose of the third point is 
to give the Party a new internal dynamism, and to eliminate those Party func- 
tionaries who threaten to form a privileged group. 

Points one and two can be realized only if point three is implemented. The 
method chosen by Khrushchev and his associates differs from the one used by 
Stalin in the late thirties, when he began his attempt to industrialize the Soviet 
Union through the medium of five-year plans. Stalin’s measures for renewing 
the upper levels of the Party led to a series of merciless purges, conducted under 
the democratic cover of the new “sunshine” constitution of 1936, But the demo- 
cratic shadow touched only the state apparatus, while Stalin maintained his 
open dictatorship of the Party apparatus. Under Khrushchev, the democratic 
cover, even if intended for tactical purposes, extends to the Party apparatus, 
whose role is to be made even more decisive. Unfortunately for Khrushchev, 
the democratization of the backbone of the regime, the Party, must sooner or 
latter have an adverse effect on its dynamism. There is reason to suppose that, 
however much the Communist measures incorporated in the draft Program may 
be proclaimed in the Soviet Union now, however much the consolidation of 
the Party’s role may be stressed as an expression of the will, no longer just of 
the working class, but of the whole people, the concessions made and the re- 
vison of classical theoretical Communist principles cannot but provoke a further 
growth of aspirations toward spiritual, social and political emancipation. 


Bulletin 
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Oil as a Weapon in the Cold War 


STEFAN C. STOLTE 


In the last few months, an increasing number of Westetn government agenc ¢ 


have expressed concern with what might be termed the Soviet oil offens: 
This offensive is a skillful combination of economics and politics, and the clea: 
evidence of its gathering momentum is provided by the rapid increase of So\ 
oil exports. Figures published by the Soviet government in 1960 show that 
accounts for approximately 10 percent of all Soviet exports. Oil exports in 1 
were valued at 1,720 million rubles and those for 1959 at 2,268 million rub 
an increase of one third. In the same period, total Soviet exports rose by 

quarter, from 17,190 million rubles to 21,763 million rubles. Oil constitutes 
far the largest single item in the Soviet Union’s export trade.! 


In 1958 and 1959, Red China maintained its position as the largest sin 


customer for Soviet oil, while the East bloc countries together continued 
be the most important market. In 1959, however, the importance of Westr 


Europe as a customer was considerably enhanced, as may be seen from 
following table: 


Western European Imports of Soviet Crude Oil and Petroleum Products 


(Tons) 

1958 1959 
1,082,000 3,035,900 
West Germany....... 561,700 1,086,300 
Yugoslavia ......... 382,800 438,200 
332,200 365,400 
158,000 263,300 
Great Britain ........ 37,800 101,800 
Netherlands ......... 103,000 47,900 
Switzerland ......... 39,400 

49,400 
6,055,600 10,743,900 


SOURCE: Petroleum Press Service, London, September 1960, p. 329. 


1 Petroleum Press Service, London, September 1960, p. 329. 
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In the same period Soviet exports to non-Communist countries outside 
rope were running at about 3,500,000 tons annually, the main buyer being 
UAR, which took more than half this total. The above figures were taken by 
London Petroleum Press Service from Soviet sources. Since these figures do 
entirely agree with approximate estimates based on statistics released by 
stern European importers of oil from East bloc countries, the latter estimates 
presented in the table below: 


Western European Imports of Oil from East Bloc Countries 


(Tons) 
1957 1958 1959 1960 
820,000 1,240,000 3,100,000 5,300,000 
ae 1,460,000 1,500,000 1,800,000 2,250,000 
510,000 750,000 1,440,000 1,440,000 
West Germany......... 910,000 1,180,000 1,900,000 2,800,000 
260,000 440,000 900,000 1,000,000 
390,000 340,000 410,000 360,000 
280,000 230,000 600,000 1,060,000 
310,000 280,000 300,000 350,000 
180,000 150,000 380,000 270,000 
160,000 240,000 350,000 370,000 
Netherlands ........... 100,000 210,000 70,000 80,000 
Switzerland ........... > 40,000 50,000 50,000 


SOURCE: Petroleum Press Service, London, April 1961, p. 125. 


The most striking feature of these tables is Italy’s leading position as a customer 
Soviet oil. Italy’s oil imports from the East bloc in 1960 were six times as 
it as in 1957. In the same period, Italy’s share in the purchase of East bloc 
by the non-Communist world rose from 10.6 percent to 23.3 percent. In 
0, the Italian state company Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi (ENI) undertook 
tractual obligations to buy 12 million tons of Soviet oil over the next 4 
rs. This agreement is part of the new four-year trade treaty between Italy 
the Soviet Union. It is expected that in 1961 Italy will buy 4 million tons of 
iet crude oil, of which 1,300,000 tons will go to private companies and the 


* to ENI. In addition, Rumania will also deliver oil to Italy.* 


However, ENI has no intention of marketing imported East bloc oil in 
y alone. The Italian free port refineries process some 1,250,000 tons of East 


c oi) a year and export the refined products, mainly to France.* ENI hopes 


sharpen competition in Switzerland and West Germany. Plans for the con- 
iction of an oil pipeline from Genoa, through Switzerland, along Lake 


\cerne and past Stuttgart, to Ingolstadt, are nearing realization. The Munich 


roleum company Siidpetrol AG, half of whose shares are held by ENI, has 


* Ibid., April 1961, p. 124. 
Ibid. 
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already acquired a site near Ingolstadt. A fairly large site near Ulm has also been 
acquired for the construction of a pumping station and storage tanks. Further. 
more, according to a statement by Enrico Mattei, ENI’s president, the Italia: 
company is interested in laying an oil pipeline from Bratislava to Trieste, iv 
order to link Italy directly with the East bloc’s “Friendship Pipeline” nov- 
under construction.4 

Further expansion of exports of East bloc oil through ENI may eventual! , 


become a significant factor in the world oil economy. The USA is by far th 
world’s largest consumer of petroleum, but she meets a large part of her requir pr 
ments from home production. Western Europe is therefore today’s most in- frot 


portant market for all oil exporters. The large-scale entry of Soviet oil into 
Western Europe endangers the interests of every oil producer from Arabia 1) 
Venezuela. Competition may easily be sharpened by the fact that the discover. 
of numerous new oil deposits has stayed the fears prevalent a decade ago th: 
the world’s oil reserves might soon be exhausted. The rapid increase in co»- 
sumption has been more than compensated for and, at the moment, actual pru- 
duction capacity is in excess of requirements. In 1960, the world’s oil production 
passed the 1,000-million-ton mark for the first time. 


World Oil Production But 
(Tons) trol 
1958 1959 1960 
Non-Communist World:. 
North America .......... 352,404,000 371,948,000 370,700,000 
Latin 175,673,000 187,224,000 196,825,000 whi 
211,537,000 227,852,000 263,550,000 
4,490,000 5,846,000 —-13,670,000 
Western Europe ......... 12,352,000 13,328,000 14,790,000 Uni 
23,202,000 25,584,000 26,161,000 cou 
779,658,000 831,782,000 885,696,000 and 
Communist Bloc: Mi 
112,900,000 129,500,000 147,000,000 cat 
11,336,000 11,437,000 11,550,000 
829,000 1,036,000 1,200,000 
403,000 479,000 600,000 
_ 175,000 175,000 200,000 tet 
Czechoslovakia .......... 110,000 110,000 110,000 . 
2,230,000 3,700,000 5,200,000 
128,205,000 146,631,000 166,056,000 
Total World Production ..... 907,863,000 978,413,000 1,051,746,000 ; 


* Excluding Formosa, Siam and New Zealand. 
SOURCE: Petroleum Press Service, London, January 1961, p. 4. 


At a press conference W. Oehme, head of the Information Department of 
the German Esso Company in Hamburg, compared these figures for production 
with those for the present consumption of oil and likely consumption in the 
years immediately ahead. 


4 Siiddeutsche Zeitung, Munich, April 7 and May 18, 1961. 
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World Oil Consumption 


(Tons) 
1950 1960 1965 (Estimate) 
535,000,000 1,084,000,000 1,400,000,000 
Western Europe ......... 64,000,000 186,000,000 240,000,000 
45,000,000 150,000,000 137,000,000 


OURCE: Saddeutsche Zeitung, Munich, June 10/11, 1961. 


Within Europe, West Germany is the most coveted market because home 
duction lags so far behind the rapid rise in consumption, as may be seen 
om the table below: 


Production and Consumption of Oil in West Germany 


(Tons) 
1950 1960 1965 (Estimate) 
1,000,000 6,000,000 6,000,000 
4,000,000 35,000,000 54,000,000 


SOURCE: Saddeutsche Zeitung, Munich, May 19, 1961. 


West Germany is now the secoad largest buyer of Soviet oil in Western 
‘rope, and when the pipeline from Genoa to Ingolstadt, and possibly that 
m Bratislava to Trieste, are completed the Western oil companies may suffer 
vy Josses as a result of the Soviet-Italian price policy. 


Soviet oil prices are up to 40 percent Jower than the world market prices,° 
hich is causing Western oil companies to cut their prices. As a result the oil- 


producing countries suffer losses in revenue. Despite the fact that the Soviet 


al 


ion is primarily responsible for this development, the majority of oil-producing 
intries fail to recognize the pressure which Moscow is exerting on the market, 
id notice only that the Western companies are cutting their prices. Both in the 


Middle East and Latin America a skillful Soviet propaganda campaign is being 


«| 


ee se 


carried on against the Western oil concerns and, thereby, against the Western 


vorld. 


The difficult social and national problems which all too often arise in connec- 


on with the modern oil industry have invariably provided welcome propaganda 
vterial for Communist literature. At the present time, the East bloc is busy 


tracting full propaganda value from the difficulties encountered by the oil 
npanies as a result of Moscow’s price policy. The Soviet multilingual prop- 
inda journal Novoe vremya recently carried an article by R. Andreassian entitled 


“Will Arabian Oil Belong to the Arabs ?” which stated: 


The Arabs are endeavoring to control the export price of oil. The urgency of 
these demands can be seen from the fact that in the last year and a half the oil monop- 
olies have made two arbitrary cuts in the export prices. Consequently, the incomes 
of the Near Eastern countries have been considerably reduced.® 


> Ibid., May 19, 1961. 
® Novoe vremyz, 1961, No. 2, p. 6. 
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Similarly, the Hungarian Communist Party newspaper Népszabadsdg writ: s: 

Venezuela is one of the world’s largest producers of oil, and also one of 
largest oil exporters.... The oil is owned by American monopolies. Two ye 
ago, the government increased Venezuela’s share of oil revenues from 50 perce 
to 63 percent. The American monopolies, which despite this move still extrac: 
500 million dollars from the country, cut the price of oil in the Middle East i; 
order to reduce that of Venezuelan oil. By this action, they succeeded in making 
Venezuela’s actual share less than it was before.’ 


This demagoguery really requires no comment. What possible interest co: 
the American oil companies have in increasing Venezuela’s share of the income 
and simultaneously cutting the price of oil? If Venezuela’s revenue is reduc: 
the oil companies must obviously suffer an even greater loss of profits. Th 
action was therefore taken under pressure, and a major factor which dicta: 
it was the Soviet Union’s oil policy. 

Dumping is not the only tactic employed by the Soviet Union. The Sov 
leaders are prepared to make considerable sacrifices to increase the muddle 
the world oil market, not simply by exporting oil, but also by promoting now 
oil industries in the underdeveloped countries. For this purpose, they clev« 
exploit the natural desire of these countries to become industrialized and ec) 
nomically independent. Within the framework of economic aid, the Soviet Uni 
is providing India with technical and financial assistance for the construct 
of an oil refinery at Barauni with an annual capacity of 2 million tons, 
Rumania is similarly helping with the construction of another at Assan w 
an annual capacity of 750,000 tons. Soviet and Rumanian experts are survey! 
India’s oil reserves,* as a result of which it is planned to open seven wells 
Akleshvar, thereby increasing India’s oil production to 2,500,000 tons by 1965." 


In 1960, the Soviet Union provided technical and economic aid for the c 
struction of six oil refineries in the underdeveloped countries.!° In January 190! 
Soviet geologists arrived in Ethiopia.!! On March 4, 1961, representatives of | 
Soviet Union and Pakistan signed an agreement in Karachi under which 
USSR granted a long-term credit of 27 million (new) rubles and undertook 
help Pakistan in prospecting for oil.!* 

Even this brief and far from complete summary of East bloc aid toward 1) 
opening of new oilfields in the underdeveloped countries gives some idea 
Moscow’s interest in the Middle East and neighboring territories. Here is ‘ 
weakest link in the Western defensive alliance (CENTO), and here too over 
percent of the world’s known oil reserves are located.'? Soviet economist \. 


? Népszabadsag, Budapest, December 1, 1960. 
8 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1960, No. 6, pp. 64—65. 
Népszabadsag, May 18, 1961. 

10 Novoe vremya, 1961, No. 16, p. 5. 

11 TASS, January 9, 1961. 

12 Novoe vremya, 1961, No. 13, p. 23. 

13 Siiddeutsche Zeitung, October 20, 1960. 
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si tarko states that between 1954 and 1960 the Soviet Union granted over 10,000 
m llion (old) rubles in long-term credits to the underdeveloped countries, and 
ot this sum 8,690 million went to the Middle East and Asia.!4 True, this con- 
catrated Soviet economic expansion is not aimed at the oil market alone, but 
the fact remains that the granting of these credits does give the Soviet Union a 
crtain influence in oil-rich areas. During the Suez crisis, the West was made 
p infully aware of how seriously the world oil market can be affected by the 
s|'ghtest disturbance of its Jines of supply. Furthermore, the USSR has of late 
acquired considerable influence in the Caribbean area, influence which might 
wl) be extended to the rest of Latin America. This area produced more oil in 
| 60 than all the East bloc countries together, yet in 1960 the Soviet Union 
spplied Cuba with over 2 million tons. She has, moreover, invested 100 million 
dollars in Cuba, another 100 million in Argentina, and, recently, 150 million in 
Bolivia. 

However, even though the USSR has shown unmistakable interest in the 
o |-producing centers of the non-Communist world, she has gained no positive 
f- othold in this sphere. Up till now, the East bloc’s price policy has only threat- 
ened the stability of the world oil market. Western authorities have already 
r cognized this danger. Recently, the American Senate Committee for Internal 
S.curity made warning references to the Soviet Union’s campaign against 
\\estern oil firms. On February 10, 1961, Robert Marjolin, Vice-President of 
the Committee of the European Economic Community, called for joint control 
ot oil imports by all member states: “It is perhaps not unreasonable to suggest 
that... the six countries take the level of their present imports as the basis for 
ar agreement, and make provision for increases consonant with any increase 
in the home consumption rate.”!*® Marjolin would, moreover, like to make any 
increase of oil imports by a member state above a certain limit dependent upon 
tl ec agreement of the other member states. All of Marjolin’s demands are obviously 
d rected against the Soviet-Italian oil agreement, for Italy is the only member of 
tte European Economic Community which not only imports but also exports 
Soviet oil. 

Nor are the United States and the EEC countries the only ones to object to 
the Soviet-Italian oil deals; neutral Switzerland has no desire to remain a passive 
o server. In March 1961, Willy Spiihler, head of the Swiss Posts and Railroads 
Department, declared his position with regard to the Italian-planned pipeline 
which is to carry oil from Genoa to Switzerland. He stated that Switzerland will 
protect herself against a glut of cheap Soviet oil.!7 


All these criticisms have provoked ENI to fierce counterattacks. ENI 
»kesmen have reproached the Western oil companies for their high 


‘4 Novoe vremya, 1961, No. 16, p. 4. 
18 TASS, January 4, 1961. 

16 Europdische Gemeinschaft: Berichte und Informationen aus EWG, Montan-Union, Euratom, Bonn, 
rch 24, 1961. 

1” Stiddeutsche Zeitung, March 24, 1961. 
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profit margins—reputedly 40-45 percent. ENI is a confirmed defender of t'e 
USSR’s oil policy, which, in its opinion, has nothing to do with dumping. in 
statements by ENI representatives, the Soviet Union figures as a pioneer of 
economic liberalism and a free-market economy. They claim that “the pric.s 
demanded by the Soviet Union are commensurate with the requirements of 11 
free market, where lively competition is developing.”!® The value of such 
statements for Soviet propaganda can first be assessed in the light of the ubiqui:y 
of ENI representatives, who are to be found in large numbers from Moroc+o 
to India. For example, ENI holds 20 percent of the shares in the Compagnie 
Orientale des Pétroles in Egypt and has prospecting rights over territory ‘n 
Morocco, Tunisia, Libya, Somaliland and the Persian Gulf. ENI’s real impor- 
tance, however, lies in its enthusiastic collaboration with the East bloc. But ir 
this fact ENI, which normally handles annually some 300,000 tons of Sicili.o 
oil as its own production and 400,000 tons of Egyptian oil, would be one of the 
smallest and least important oil companies in the world market.!® 


If the “Friendship Pipeline” is extended to Trieste and the Western Europe:.n 
states fail to adopt vigorous countermeasures, the irruption of Soviet oil into the 
West European market will reach major proportions. The possibility that 
Austria may not agree to let the Bratislava-Trieste pipeline cross Austriin 
territory should prove no serious obstacle. Hungary and Yugoslavia are scarce!y 
likely to raise any objections, and the main section of the pipeline would then 
pass through Hungary. In November 1960, Enrico Mattei and other leading 
ENI officials visited Budapest, where they received a cordial welcome; details of 
their negotiations were not published.*° 

Insofar as ENI has not only joined in the Soviet oil policy on a business basis 
but also defends it on moral grounds, the company appears to be little concerned 
with the background motivation of Soviet dumping. Yet, as reported at the 
beginning of November 1960, in the Milan business paper 24 Ore, the Soviet 
Union supplied 20 percent of Italy’s oil imports in 1959 at a price of $12.25 per 
ton. According to the same source, the USSR supplied other West European 
countries with 6,670,000 tons of oil in 1959 at $12.50 per ton, while in the same 
year Moscow’s East European satellites acquired 5,730,000 tons from the Sovict 
Union at an average price of $23.50 per ton. According to 24 Ore, the Soviet 
Union thus obtained an average price of $17.50, which is above the world 
market price. Obviously, the dumping prices offered in the West were financed 
by Moscow’s satellites. The above figures are in full agreement with the more 
detailed statistics of the Petroleum Press Service. According to this source, Soviet 
oil prices for non-Communist buyers lay mostly within the $12.25—$13.25 ranye. 
Argentina paid as little as $11.00, Morocco paid $13.75, Greece $15.00, Urugusy 
and Brazi] $15.75, and Yugoslavia $17.25. In contrast, East Germany paid 
$19.50, Red China $21.05, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Poland $22.50—$23.°5, 


18 Jbid., May 26, 1961. 
19 Petroleum Press Service, January 1961, p. 6. 
20 Népszabadsag, November 24, 1960. 
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an Outer Mongolia—Moscow’s least independent satellite—over $25.00 per ton. 


tne 

in Ar the same time, the Soviet Union was paying only $15.50 per ton for oil 

of imported from Albania.*! 
wm With admirable objectivity, the Petroleum Press Service makes the following 
hs comment on Soviet oi] prices: “One should not forget that fair judgement of 
these prices is possible only when they are viewed in relation to the pertinent 
‘ d dc iveries of exchange goods.” It is known, however, that prices for other 
i exchange goods are fixed in much the same manner. In this respect, investigations 
eis mide by the Harvard expert H. Menderhausen revealed interesting information. 
= Menderhausen analyzed the scanty publications of Soviet trade statistics for the 
: 7 years 1955-58. Using these statistics, he was able to compare the retail prices of 
. 4° 49 items which the Soviet Union exported both to the satellite countries and 
i \cstern Europe. These goods represent 47-64 percent of the USSR’s total 
ini exports to the sateliites and 57—70 percent of all her exports to Western Europe 
tor the years 1955-58. According to Menderhausen’s calculations, in 1955 the 
an satcllite countries paid 16 percent more than Western European countries for 
on comparable goods, in 1956—11 percent more, in 1957—only 7 percent more, and 
me in 1958-12 percent more. Menderhausen also tried to compare the Soviet Union’s 
im import prices, but owing to the inadequacy of material published by the Soviet 
Union, could only incorporate 9—27 percent of the total trade volume for the 
n years in question. In any case, even this partial investigation sufficed to show 
g a tendency to price discrimination in favor of Western Europe and against the 
nt satellite states.** It is, therefore, no coincidence that the satellites drew the short 
straw over Soviet oil prices. Indeed, it is an essential feature of Comecon policies. 
- It may be safely asserted that the Soviet Union’s dumping prices are closely 
s related to deliveries of oil to other Communist countries. Since the USSR’s 
finances are so tied up by the current Seven-Year Plan, the development aid 
oo contest with the West and the openly-admitted crisis in agriculture, we can 
i assume that the limit of Soviet oil dumping is mainly dependent on how much 
= exira profit Moscow can extort by means of her monopoly in the sale of oil to 
» other Communist states. This may be estimated with fair accuracy for the Euro- 
. pein satellites. In conjunction with the Fourteenth Conference of the Comecon 


Countries, A. Kortunov, Chairman of the State Committee for the Oil and Gas 
Industry, held a press conference in Moscow on March 2, 1961, at which he 
stated that East Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary (which will 
shortly be linked with the USSR by the “Friendship Pipeline”) will increase 
thir imports of oil from the Soviet Union to 15 million tons by 1965 and to 
2? million tons by 1970. As Kortunov explained, the pipeline is being built for 
an annual capacity of 40-50 million tons. According to his data, long-distance 
pipelines cut the cost of transporting oil by three-quarters. He also stated that 
the Soviet Union is planning a branch pipeline to be laid at least as far as the 


“" Petroleum Press Service, September 1960, p. 330. 
° Review of Economic Statistics, Cambridge, Mass., May 1969. 
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Baltic to facilitate the purchase of Soviet oil by non-Communist countries.** 
A Polish source also sets the figure for the total of Soviet oil to be exported to 
the four above-named countries by 1965 at 15 million tons, but estimates that 
the cheaper transport facilities afforded by the “Friendship Pipeline” will re- 
present only a two-thirds reduction.** Whatever the case, if in 1959 the Soviet 
Union was able to cover the export of 6,670,000 tons of oil to Western Europe 
at cut prices with the profits from the sale of 5,730,000 tons to the satellites, 
she should be able to use the profits from the sale to the satellites of 15 million 
and 22 million tons in 1965 and 1970 respectively to dump some 18 million and 
27 million tons respectively on the Western European market. This coincides 
very closely with the planned annual capacity (40—50 million tons) of the new 
“Friendship Pipeline.” 

On the Western European market, 18—20 million tons of Soviet oil at dumping 
prices would represent quite a considerable quantity and might well endanger 
the profitable sale of Sahara oil and imperil good economic cooperation between 
Western Europe and oil-rich underdeveloped countries. 

Even if the Soviet Union were sincere in its assertion that its export prices 
for oil are determined by the present state of the world market, it should not b« 
forgotten that these prices must be judged against the general economic back- 
ground in the Soviet Union, where a planned economy is the order of the day. 
This does not mean that the Soviets always plan correctly, but similarly does 
not mean that they are always guilty of making mistakes. When the Sixth Five- 
Year Plan was replaced by the present Seven-Year Plan, the Soviet leaders set 
lower rates of growth for almost all branches of the economy except the oil 
industry.*° If the Soviets had viewed the expected oil surplus as an exchange 
item they would not have promoted local oil production in India, Pakistan and 
elsewhere, a practice which restricts their own oil-marketing prospects. There 
is only one explanation for the Soviet oil policy: it is intended as a weapon in 
the Cold War and constitutes a deadly threat to all countries, from Venezuela to 
the Persian Gulf, whose main source of livelihood is their oil exports. 


23 Népszabadsag, March 3, 1961. 
24 Pressedienst, Polish Military Mission,’ Berlin,” March 15, 1961, p. 7. 
25 Pravda, October 28, 1959. 
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profit margins—reputedly 40-45 percent. ENI is a confirmed defender of the 
USSR’s oil policy, which, in its opinion, has nothing to do with dumping. In 
statements by ENI representatives, the Soviet Union figures as a pioneer of 
economic liberalism and a free-market economy. They claim that “the prices 
demanded by the Soviet Union are commensurate with the requirements of the 
free market, where lively competition is developing.”!* The value of. such 
statements for Soviet propaganda can first be assessed in the light of the ubiquity 
of ENI representatives, who are to be found in large numbers from Morocco 
to India. For example, ENI holds 20 percent of the shares in the Compagnie 
Orientale des Pétroles in Egypt and has prospecting rights over territory in 
Morocco, Tunisia, Libya, Somaliland and the Persian Gulf. ENI’s real imper- 
tance, however, lies in its enthusiastic collaboration with the East bloc. But for 
this fact ENI, which normally handles annually some 300,000 tons of Sicilian 
oil as its own production and 400,000 tons of Egyptian oil, would be one of the 
smallest and least important oil companies in the world market.1® 


I€ the “Friendship Pipeline” is extended to Trieste and the Western European 
states fail to adopt vigorous countermeasures, the irruption of Soviet oil into the 
West European market will reach major proportions. The possibility that 
Austria may not agree to let the Bratislava-Trieste pipeline cross Austrian 
territory should prove no serious obstacle. Hungary and Yugoslavia are scarcely 
likely to raise any objections, and the main section of the pipeline would then 
pass through Hungary. In November 1960, Enrico Mattei and other leading 
ENI officials visited Budapest, where they received a cordial welcome; details of 
their negotiations were not published.?° 

Insofar as ENI has not only joined in the Soviet oil policy on a business basis 
but also defends it on moral grounds, the company appears to be little concerned 
with the background motivation of Soviet dumping. Yet, as reported at the 
beginning of November 1960, in the Milan business paper 24 Ore, the Soviet 
Union supplied 20 percent of Italy’s oil imports in 1959 at a price of $12.25 per 
ton. According to the same source, the USSR supplied other West European 
countries with 6,670,000 tons of oil in 1959 at $12.50 per ton, while in the same 
year Moscow’s East European satellites acquired 5,730,000 tons from the Soviet 
Union at an average price of $23.50 per ton. According to 24 Ore, the Soviet 
Union thus obtained an average price of $17.50, which is above the world 
market price. Obviously, the dumping prices offered in the West were financed 
by Moscow’s satellites. The above figures are in full agreement with the more 
detailed statistics of the Petroleum Press Service. According to this source, Soviet 
oil prices for non-Communist buyers lay mostly within the $12.25—$13.25 range. 
Argentina paid as little as $11.00, Morocco paid $13.75, Greece $15.00, Uruguay 
and Brazi] $15.75, and Yugoslavia $17.25. In contrast, East Germany paid 
$19.50, Red China $21.05, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Poland $22.50—$23.75, 


18 Jbid., May 26, 1961. 
19 Petroleum Press Service, January 1961, p. 6. 
20 Népszabadsag, November 24, 1960. 
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and Outer Mongolia—Moscow’s least independent satellite—over $25.00 per ton. 
At the same time, the Soviet Union was paying only $15.50 per ton for oil 
imported from Albania.*4 


With admitable objectivity, the Petroleum Press Service makes the following 
comment on Soviet oi] prices: “One should not forget that fair judgement of 
these prices is possible only when they are viewed in relation to the pertinent 
deliveries of exchange goods.” It is known, however, that prices for other 
exchange goods are fixed in much the same manner. In this respect, investigations 
made by the Harvard expert H. Menderhausen revealed interesting information. 
Menderhausen analyzed the scanty publications of Soviet trade statistics for the 
years 1955-58. Using these statistics, he was able to compate the retail prices of 
47—49 items which the Soviet Union exported both to the satellite countries and 
Western Europe. These goods represent 47-64 percent of the USSR’s total 
exports to the satellites and 57—70 percent of all her exports to Western Europe 
for the years 1955-58. According to Menderhausen’s calculations, in 1955 the 
satellite countries paid 16 percent more than Western European countries for 
comparable goods, in 1956—11 percent more, in 1957—only 7 percent more, and 
in 1958—12 percent more. Menderhausen also tried to compare the Soviet Union’s 
import prices, but owing to the inadequacy of material published by the Soviet 
Union, could only incorporate 9—27 percent of the total trade volume for the 
years in question. In any case, even this partial investigation sufficed to show 
a tendency to price discrimination in favor of Western Europe and against the 
satellite states.?? It is, therefore, no coincidence that the satellites drew the short 
straw over Soviet oil prices. Indeed, it is an essential feature of Comecon policies. 


It may be safely asserted that the Soviet Union’s dumping prices are closely 
related to deliveries of oil to other Communist countries. Since the USSR’s 
finances are so tied up by the current Seven-Year Plan, the development aid 
contest with the West and the openly-admitted crisis in agriculture, we can 
assume that the limit of Soviet oil dumping is mainly dependent on how much 
extra profit Moscow can extort by means of her monopoly in the sale of oil to 
other Communist states. This may be estimated with fair accuracy for the Euro- 
pean satellites. In conjunction with the Fourteenth Conference of the Comecon 
Countries, A. Kortunov, Chairman of the State Committee for the Oil and Gas 
Industry, held a press conference in Moscow.on March 2, 1961, at which he 
stated that East Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary (which will 
shortly be linked with the USSR by the “Friendship Pipeline”) will increase 
their imports of oil from the Soviet Union to 15 million tons by 1965 and to 
22 million tons by 1970. As Kortunov explained, the pipeline is being built for 
an annual capacity of 40—50 million tons. According to his data, long-distance 
pipelines cut the cost of transporting oil by three-quarters. He also stated that 
the Soviet Union is planning a branch pipeline to be laid at least as far as the 


*1 Petroleum Press Service, September 1960, p. 330. 
22 Review of Economic Statistics, Cambridge, Mass., May 1960. 
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Baltic to facilitate the purchase of Soviet oil by non-Communist countries.?% 
A Polish source also sets the figure for the total of Soviet oil to be exported to 
the four above-named countries by 1965 at 15 million tons, but estimates that 
the cheaper transport facilities afforded by the “Friendship Pipeline” will re- 
present only a two-thirds reduction.™* Whatever the case, if in 1959 the Soviet 
Union was able to cover the export of 6,670,000 tons of oil to Western Europe 
at cut prices with the profits from the sale of 5,730,000 tons to the satellites, 
she should be able to use the profits from the sale to the satellites of 15 million 
and 22 million tons in 1965 and 1970 respectively to dump some 18 million and 
27 million tons respectively on the Western European market. This coincides 
very closely with the planned annual capacity (40-50 million tons) of the new 
“Friendship Pipeline.” 

On the Western European market, 18—20 million tons of Soviet oil at dumping 
prices would represent quite a considerable quantity and might well endanger 
the profitable sale of Sahara oil and imperil good economic coopetation between 
Western Europe and oil-rich underdeveloped countries. 

Even if the Soviet Union were sincere in its assertion that its export prices 
for oil are determined by the present state of the world market, it should not be 
forgotten that these prices must be judged against the general economic back- 
ground in the Soviet Union, where a planned economy is the order of the day. 
This does not mean that the Soviets always plan correctly, but similarly does 
not mean that they are always guilty of making mistakes. When the Sixth Five- 
Year Plan was replaced by the present Seven-Year Plan, the Soviet leaders set 
lower rates of growth for almost all branches of the economy except the oil 
industry.*5 If the Soviets had viewed the expected oil surplus as an exchange 
item they would not have promoted local oil production in India, Pakistan and 
elsewhere, a practice which restricts their own oil-marketing prospects. There 
is only one explanation for the Soviet oil policy: it is intended as a weapon in 
the Cold War and constitutes a deadly threat to all countries, from Venezuela to 
the Persian Gulf, whose main source of livelihood is their oil exports. 


23 Népszabadsig, March 3, 1961. 
% Pressedienst, Polish Military Mission,"Berlin,"March 15, 1961, p. 7. 
25 Pravda, October 28, 1959. 


CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
The Economy 


Heavy Industry and the Seven-Year Plan 


By the end of the Seven-Year Plan in 1965, output of the principal industrial 
products in the USSR per head of the population will approach that of Britain 
and France, but the production of iron and steel per head of the population will 
be behind that of the United States and West Germany, in production of oil the 
USSR will still be behind the USA, in the generation of electric power behind 
the USA and Great Britain, in cement production behind West Germany, and in 
the manufacture of artificia] fibers behind the USA, Great Britain, France and 
West Germany.’ In view of this, Khrushchev declared in 1957 that the USSR’s 
annual level of industrial production would have to reach a stil] higher level by 
the end of the Second Seven-Year Plan in 1972.? Only after the successful exe- 
cution of these two seven-year plans will the USSR be able to approach or perhaps 
exceed the industrial production of the principal countries of Europe and America, 
and then only if the output of these countries does not rise appreciably in the 
meantime. 


Distribution of Heavy Industry 


The problem of correct distribution of industry, particularly heavy industry, 
remains unresolved. This question was raised in Stalin’s day, but the urgent need 
for industrial expansion at that time resulted in uneven development, an excessive 
amount of industry being concentrated in the European part of the country. At 
the beginning of this year, the Soviet government began to doubt the expediency 
of developing heavy industry in Siberia and decided that it was better to establish 
industrial centers in the south, in Uzbekistan and Tadzhikistan, where the sources 
of raw materials are as rich as in Siberia and where climatic conditions are incom- 
parably better.? Instead of rapidly developing the third metallurgical base in 
Kazakhstan and Siberia, which would have meant accelerated construction of the 
West Siberian and Taishet iron and stee] works, the government ignored strategic 
and economic considerations and began to develop the production of iron and 
steel chiefly at existing works in the European USSR and the Urals, at the same 
time slowing down construction work on plants at Karaganda, in the Kuznetsk 
Basin and Western Siberia. At these latter plants, only three blast furnaces will 
be installed in the first three years of the Seven-Year Plan, and this makes it likely 


1 A. T. Khrushchev and I. V. Nikolsky, Razvitie i razmeshchenie promyshlennosti i transporta SSSR v 
semiletke (Development and Location of Soviet Industry and Transportation under the Seven-Year 
Plan), Moscow, 1960, p. 7. 

2 N.S. Khrushchev, 40 set Velikoi Oktyabrskoi sotsialisticheskoi revolyutsii (Forty Yeats of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution), Moscow, 1957, pp. 44—45. 

3 Jzvestia, January 21, 1961. 


that iron production in the eastern regions of the country will fall some 9 million 
tons a year below the target set in the Seven-Year Plan. In addition, the devel- 
opment of the chemical, engineering and power industries is being slowed down 
in Siberia in favor of the European USSR. This vacillating policy in the distri- 
bution of industry is reflected in the considerable disproportions to be observed 
in the plan for 1961.4 

Toward the end of May of this year, the Soviet press announced that the 
division of the country into economic regions was to be revised, 17 such regions 
replacing the 13 that had existed since the Third Five-Year Plan. The new regions 
are to be more compact, more equal in size and more convenient for planning 
purposes. While the population per region formerly. ranged from 3 million to 
45 million, under the new system it will not exceed 25 million, and most regions 
will have a population of between 8 million and 14 million. The old regions 
contained as many as 24 smaller administrative economic districts, but the new 
ones will have no more than 12. The new regions will have special councils for 
coordinating and planning the work of the national economic councils (sop- 
narkhozy), and it is expected that the new arrangement will make it possible to 
adopt scientific methods of management and to distribute the country’s industrial 
potential in accordance with the density of the population. 


Both economic and strategic considerations dictate the need to improve further 
the distribution of industry. Despite some progress, industrial production in the 
country’s eastern regions is still quite a way behind that of the industrial centers 
in the European USSR.* Here, power resources are inadequate for the demands 
of industry, and coal is still transported in large quantities from the Kuznetsk 
Basin and Karaganda to the European USSR. In many cities located in western 
regions—Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Baku, Gorky, Kuibyshev and Kharkov—an 
excessive concentration of industry involves immense expenditure on the trans- 
portation of raw materials and manufactured goods. During the current Seven- 
Year Plan, overall industrial output in the European USSR is to rise by 70-80 
percent, and in the eastern regions by 100-200 percent. The eastern regions 
possess tremendous resources of industrial raw materials, including nine-tenths 
of all the coal, four-fifths of the timber and potential sources of hydraulic energy, 
half of the iron ore and large quantities of non-ferrous and precious metals and 
chemical raw materials.” 


The eastern regions are of great importance for the light and food industries. 
Here are situated two-fifths of the country’s total area of land under cultivation, 
including nine-tenths of the total area under cotton, and one-third of all the 
livestock. By 1965, the eastern regions should be producing 88 percent of all 
refined copper, 71 percent of aluminum, 52 percent of timber, 50 percent of coal, 
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48 percent of steel, 46 percent of electric power and 42 percent of all cement 
produced in the Soviet Union.® At the present time, the Asiatic part of the Soviet 
Union produces little machinery and is lagging in the production of iron and 
steel, building materials and consumer goods. Despite the presence of immense 
sources of power and reserves of chemical raw materials, the chemical and power 
industries are poorly developed. East of the Urals there are no automobile plants, 
only one tractor factory and few electrical engineering undertakings. Apart from 
the Kuznetsk Basin, the area beyond the Urals possesses few iron and steel works 
and, as a result, these products have as a rule to be transported to Siberia and 
Central Asia from the Urals and the European USSR. Large quantities of machin- 
ery and millions of tons of petroleum products and consumer goods, which could 
be produced on the spot, have to be imported into the eastern areas. 


The Iron and Steel Industry 


More than 10,000 million (new) rubles are to be expended under the Seven- 
Year Plan upon constructing, reconstructing and extending iron and steel works. 
It is planned to provide additional capacity for the production of 24—30 million 
tons of pig iron, 28—36 million tons of steel and 23—29 million tons of rolled steel 
products. This will involve the construction of about 30 blast furnaces, 65 large 
open-hearth furnaces and more than 20 electric furnaces, 30 steel converters, 
50 rolling mills and more than 30 tube rolling mills.* All these plants will be of 
the latest design and possess the most modern equipment, comparable to that now 
being installed in Western Europe and the United States. 


Output of Soviet Iron and Steel Industry 


(Million Tons) 
Estimate 
1913 1940 1950 1955 1958 1959 1960 1961 
0 ee 9.2 29.9 39.7 71.9 88.8 94.4 107 150—160 
PEE ushekavivessews 4.2 14.9 19.2 33.3 39.6 43 46.8 65—70 
WOE cineddnndewstessuds 4.2 18.3 27.3 45.3 54.9 60 65.3 86—91 
0) eee 3.5 13.1 20.9 35.3 43.1 47 50.9 65—70 


Razvitie i razmeshchenie promyshlennosti i porta SSSR semiletke (De 


The control figures for the Seven-Year Plan allow for an average annual 
increase in iron ore extraction of 10,200,000 tons, in production of pig iron of 
4,400,000 tons, steel—5,100,000 tons and roiled steel products—3,900,000 tons. 
The targets for steel and rolled steel products were reached in 1960 and in the 
present year it is planned to increase production of pig iron by 4,400,000 tons, 
steel by 6,000,000 tons and rolled steel products by 4,400,000 tons. Three-quarters 
of the additional production under the Seven-Year Plan is to be achieved by 
extending and reconstructing existing plant, and investment for this purpose 
is to be twice as great as that for new construction. In Siberia and Kazakhstan, 
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investments will be channeled mainly into new construction, linked with the 
formation of the third metallurgical base, whereas in the Dnieper Basin, Don 
Basin, the Urals and the north-west of the USSR they will be used primarily for 
extending and reequipping existing plant. The first giant blast furnaces with 
a capacity of 1,700-—2,200 cubic meters have already been installed.1° Open- 
hearth production will also be based on new furnaces with a capacity of 500 tons 
and more, while electric furnaces with a capacity of 80-180 tons will also be 
brought into 


Production of rolled steel products will be based on automatic rolling mills 
with an output of up to 4,000,000 tons annually. In 1960, large sheet rolling mills 
had been brought into production at the Magnitogorsk Steel Works and the 
Ilich Works at Zhdanov. At present, more than 80 percent of all pig iron, steel 
and rolled steel products is produced in combined mills, and this figure is to be 
still further raised in the next few years.1* By 1965, construction of the Novo- 
Lipetsk Iron and Steel Works will be completed as well as the installation of 
open-hearth furnaces and rolling mills at the Novo-Tula Works. It is also planned 
to obtain 40 percent of all pig iron and 75 percent of all steel by the use of oxygen. 
Raising the pressure in the blast furnaces should reduce consumption of coke by 
5 percent and irretrievable losses of charge material by 40 percent. In this way, 
it is hoped to raise the productivity of blast furnaces by 7 percent.'* By 1965, the 
Soviet Union will possess more than 60 blast furnaces with a capacity of more 
than 1,300 cubic meters, and the average exploitable capacity of furnaces will be 
raised from 844 cubic meters to 1,115 cubic meters.’ In steel production, greater 
use will be made of natural gas and oxygen and it is also planned to utilize com- 
pressed air for more effective combustion of fuel and blowing through the baths 
of open-hearth furnaces. In order to raise the quality of steel, new technological 
processes will be employed, such as the mechanized mixing of metal in the bath, 
vacuumization and improvement of the steel teeming process and smelting of 
semi-killed and low-alloy steels.15 Dinas brick linings of furnaces will be replaced 
by chrome-magnesite brick linings, which will prolong the working life of steel 
furnaces from 200 smeltings with the Dinas brick to 700 smeltings with chrome- 
magnesite.!® The first two installations for the continuous teeming of steel, which 
obviates the need for expensive slabbing and blooming mills, are now under 
construction.?? In the production of rolled steel products, it is planned to switch 
over to the continuous rolling method. This is one field in which the Soviet Union, 
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despite its achievements in the production of basic iron and steel, still lags behind 
Western Europe and the United States.'* 

With the expansion of the oil and gas industries, there is an ever-growing 
demand for pipes, production of which is to be doubled under the Seven-Year 
Plan. For the production of large-diameter pipes, it is planned to build special instal- 
lations in conjunction with new pipe-rolling mills for continuous welding of 
gas pipelines and induction welding of pipes, as well as plant for the manufacture 
of pipes from high-alloy steels by the extrusion method. At the same time, it is 
planned to introduce several modern installations for centrifugal and semi- 
continuous founding of cast iron pipes. 


The Non-Ferrous Metals Industry 


Greater use is to be made in the non-ferrous metals industry of electrolysis, 
electrothermics and electrosmelting, as well as of oxygen and active additives 
in hydrometallurgy. An expansion in the production of non-ferrous and precious 
metals is planned, whereby the output of aluminum is to be raised nearly 200 percent, 
that of refined copper 90 percent, nickel 200 percent, magnesium 800 percent and 
titanium 1,300 percent. At present, the Soviet Union is using more than 200,000 
tons of copper on the manufacture of cables alone and consumption of aluminum 
for the completion of electric power projects envisaged under the Seven-Year 
Plan will be over 1 million tons.1® Kazakhstan is the largest producer of lead and 
zinc in the Soviet Union, and its importance will be still further enhanced by the 
construction of the Karagailinsk Mining Enterprise in the region of Lake Bal- 
khash. Lead and zinc refineries are to be built in the Uzbek SSR and Siberia.?° An 
increase in the production of nickel and cobalt will result from extending present 
operations in the Kola Peninsula, the northern part of Krasnoyarsk Krai and the 
Southern Urals, as well as the construction of refineries on the site of new deposits 
in the Southern Urals and the Ukraine.*! 


By 1965, extraction of non-ferrous ores will have been raised 77 percent over 
the seven-year period and 65 percent of the total will be obtained by open-cast 
mining. Between 80 and 100 percent of all nickel, titanium and molybdenum will 
be obtained by this means.?? The Urals and the eastern territories of the Soviet 
Union will not only maintain, but even enhance their leading position as producers 
of all types of non-ferrous metals. Cheap power from the Bratsk and Irkutsk 
hydroelectric stations will serve the Krasnoyarsk, Irkutsk and Pavlodar aluminum 
works, although owing to delay in their construction they may not be fully com- 
pleted until after 1965. Kazakhstan, the Urals and Armenia are the main copper 
smelting areas in the USSR. This year, construction is being begun in Kazakhstan of 
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two ore-enriching plants to serve the Boshchekul and Nikolaevka fields, and under 
the Seven-Year Plan the Dzheskazgan copper works will be extended and recon- 
structed.?* The copper smelting industry in the Urals will also undergo consid- 
erable development, a large ore-enriching plant being opened to serve the rich 
Gaisk field and the Bashkir and Uchaly ore-enriching plants being completed. 
It is planned to complete construction of the Central Urals Copper Smelting 
Works. In Armenia, construction of the Urup ore-enriching plant and recon- 
struction of the Alaverdi Copper and Chemical Works will be put in hand. 
Production of copper will also be expanded in the Uzbek SSR, where it is planned 
to build a large ore-enriching plant and a copper smelting works. Thus, under 
the plan, regiona] copper producing centers will be formed in Kazakhstan, the 
Urals, Central Asia and Transcaucasia. Expansion of lead and zinc production 
will be based on existing undertakings. There is also to be considerable expansion 
of lead and zinc mining in Southern Kazakhstan and in the Altai. Under the 
Seven-Year Plan, investment in the non-ferrous metals industry will be nearly 
doubled at 5,500 million (new) rubles. 


The Chemical Industry 


The USSR possesses the world’s largest reserves of potash, phosphorus and 
sulfur. It also has large deposits of sodium salts. In the production of synthetic 
materials, the Soviet Union has until recently lagged behind capitalist countries, 
occupying only sixth position in production of artifical fibers and fifth position 
in production of plastics. In production of synthetic rubber, the Soviet Union 
also lags considerably behind the United States. 


Output of Soviet Chemical Industry 


(Thousand Tons or Units) 
Estimate 
1913 1940 1950 1955 1958 1959 1960 1965 
Artificial Fertilizers ...... 100 3,200 5,500 9,700 12,400 12,900 13,800 35,000 
Sulfuric Acid .......000+ 100 1,600 2,100 3,800 4,800 5,100 5,400 11,000 
Automobile Tires ....... — 3,000 7,400 10,200 14400 15,500 17,200 28,800 
Artificial Fibers ......... = 11 24 111 166 179 2i1 666 


SOURCES: A. T. Khrushchev and I. V. Nikolsky, Ruzvitie i razmeshchenie promyshlennosti i transporta SSSR v semiletke (Deve! 
and Location of Soviet Industry and Tcansportation under the Seven-Year Plan), Moscow, 1960, p. 16; Pravda, January 26, 1961. 


Under the Seven-Year Plan, the output of the chemical industry is to be 
trebled, production of artificial (regenerated) fibers is to be increased by 400 
percent, that of synthetic fibers by 1300 percent and that of plastics and synthetic 
resins by 700 percent. Some 5,000 million (new) rubles are to be invested in the 
production of polymers. It is planned to build 46 artificial fiber factories, 133 
plastics plants and 20 synthetic rubber plants.2* Most of the undertakings for 
producing materials by organic synthesis will be located between the Volga 
and the Urals, in the Ukraine, Azerbaidzhan, the Northern Caucasus and Central 
Asia. A large group of chemical works is being built at Kuibyshev to make use 
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of the by-products from oil refineries in the area and will draw cheap power 
from the Volga Hydroelectric Station. The Novo-Kuibyshev Synthetic Alcohol 
Works is already in operation and construction of a synthetic rubber factory in 
Stavropol is nearing completion. Large undertakings now being built in the 
Bashkir ASSR will differ from those at Kuibyshev in that refinery gases will 
provide their raw materials. Synthetic rubber will be obtained by a new method 
direct from hydrocarbons, obviating the alcohol production stage.*® Production 
of acetylene from natural gas is being developed in the Uzbek SSR and the 
Northern Caucasus. Production of synthetic materials is being developed in oil- 
bearing areas as well as in oi] and gas-consuming areas such as Siberia, the Far 
East, Belorussia and the northwestern areas of the RSFSR. Favorable conditions 
for developing the chemical industry exist in Siberia.** Salt reserves in the 
eastern regions will be exploited for producing organic chlorine compounds.*’ 
Limestone reserves will be utilized for producing organic synthetic materials 
of the calcium carbide type. Expansion of artificial fertilizer and cellulose pro- 
duction in Uzbekistan and Tadzhikistan will result in the quadrupling of the 
output of the chemical industry in Uzbekistan. Under the Seven-Year Plan, pro- 
duction of artificial fiber in Kazakhstan will increase 900 percent and synthetic 
rubber and automobile tires will also be produced.** 


The Fuel Industry 


It is estimated that the USSR possesses 57 percent of the world’s geological 
reserves of coal and 60 percent of its reserves of peat, as well as immense reserves 
of oil, natural gas and oil shale. The Seven-Year Plan envisages a sharp change 
in the Soviet Union’s fuel structure, with a greater proportion of fuel being 
supplied by oi] and gas instead of coal. By 1965, oi] and gas will supply 51 
percent of the country’s needs as against 31 percent in 1958, production at 
240 million tons will be more than doubled, and the Soviet Union will be pro- 
ducing 20 percent of the world’s oil. Prospects for a further increase in the Soviet 
Union’s oil reserves are very promising, since oil and gas-bearing sedimentary 
strata cover an area of 11 million square kilometers in the Soviet Union, compared 
with only 4,600,000 square kilometers in the United States. During the Seven- 
Year Plan period, pipelines will be laid to transport oil from the Volga—Urals 
region both east and west—via Gorky and Ryazan to Moscow, via Gorky to 
Yaroslavl, and from Kuibyshev via Penza to Bryansk. Eastward, crude oil will 
be piped from Tuimazy via Omsk, Novosibirsk and Krasnoyarsk to Irkutsk, and 
light petroleum products from Ufa will be piped in the same direction. North- 
ward, oi] will be piped from Almetevsk to Perm, and southward, from Ishimbai 
to Orsk.** In addition, oil from Kuibyshev will be transported by the “Friendship 
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Pipeline” 4,500 kilometers to Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and East Ger- 
many.®° By 1965, the length of main pipelines for oil and oil products will be 
almost trebled at 43,000 kilometers.*4 


Output of Soviet Fuel Industry 


(Million Tons or Cubic Meters) 
Estimate 
1913 1940 1950 1955 1958 1959 1960 1961 
9.2 31.1 37.9 70.8 113.2 129.5 148 230—240 
ee 20 3,400 6,200 10,400 29,900 37,200 47,000 150,000 
29.1 165.9 261.1 391.3 496.1 506.5 513 600—612 
1.7 33.2 36.0 50.8 52.8 71 
1.7 4.7 10.8 13.2 13.7 21.5 


SOURCES: A. T. Khrushchev and I. V. Nikolsky, Razvitie i razmeshchenie promyshlennosti i tramporta SSSR v semiletke (Development 
and Location of Soviet Industry and Transportation under the Seven-Year Plan), Moscow, 1960, p. 55; Pravda, January 26, 1961. 


The Seven-Year Plan will bring about radical changes in the geographical 
distribution of the nation’s oil refining capacity, since it is planned to organize 
refining facilities in all the main areas where petroleum products are consumed. 
There will probably be seven new refineries in the RSFSR alone, including those 
at Angarsk and Kritovo in Siberia (the first is already built) and at Gorky and 
Ryazan. Large refineries are also being built at Polotsk in Belorussia, Pavlodar in 
Kazakhstan and in Uzbekistan. Refining capacity in the oilfields themselves is 
also to be increased.*? 


Whereas in 1958 natural gas was being used in 160 towns, by 1965 it will be 
available in 350 towns with a total population of 42 million persons. Potential 
reserves of natural gas in the USSR, according to preliminary findings, amount 
to about 200,000,000 million cubic meters, half of it located in the Ukraine, the 
Northern Caucasus, the Volga Basin, the Komi ASSR, Azerbaidzhan and the 
Bukhara—Khiva area of the Uzbek SSR.** Apart from natural gas, it is planned to 
make use of the more valuable refinery gases which have so far been little utilized 
in industry. By 1965, production of refinery gases will be raised to 15,400 million 
cubic meters against 5,500 million cubic meters in 1958. It is planned to build 
several plants for their initial processing in the Tatar-Bashkir SSR, Kuibyshev 
Oblast and the Ukraine. It is an essential feature of the gas industry that its 
product must be delivered direct to the consumer, which requites a network of 
main gas pipelines. Up to the present, only 12,000 kilometers of such pipelines 
have been built, linking the main producing areas, Stavropol in the Northern 
Caucasus, Dashava in the Carpathians, and Yalshanka in the Volga Basin with the 
main consumer regions. Under the Seven-Year Plan, 40 pipelines totaling 26,000 
kilometers are to be built. From the Carpathians, a second pipeline is planned 
from Dashava to Kiev, as well as one from Dashava, via Minsk, to Leningrad, 
with branches to Vilnius and Riga. By late 1960, this pipeline was already supplying 
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Minsk.*4 From Shebelinka in the Eastern Ukraine, pipelines are planned to Odessa 
and Kishinev via Dnepropetrovsk, and via Belgorod, Kursk and Orel to Bryansk. 
Subsequently gas will be piped from Shebelinka to Lisichansk. From the excep- 
tionally rich gas fields at Stavropol 10 pipelines are to be built, including a second 
to Moscow and one via Nevinnomyssk and Mineralnye Vody to Grozny. From 
the fields in the Krasnodar Krai, it is planned to complete the pipelines via Rostov, 
Lugansk and Serpukhov to Leningrad, via Kerch and Simferopol to Sevastopol, 
and that to Sochi. Natural gas from the Volga Basin will be piped from Saratov 
via Penza, Gorky, Ivanovo and Yaroslavl to Cherepovets. A pipeline from this 
area will also run to Chelyabinsk in the Urals. The Urals will be served by a 
pipeline from Gazli in Central Asia to Chelyabinsk and Sverdlovsk.*® Pipelines 
will also be laid from Dzhebel in the northwestern part of the USSR via Solikamsk 
to Perm, and from Berezovo in Western Siberia to Sverdlovsk. Two pipelines 
are being built from the Bukhara—Khiva gas fields, the first via Samarkand, 
Tashkent, Chimkent, Dzhambul and Frunze to Alma-Ata, the second via Mu barek 
and Samarkand to Tashkent with a spur line to Stalinabad.** 

Uninterrupted supplies of gas in large quantities can only be maintained by 
constructing vast underground gas holders in the main consumer areas, such as 
those now being built near Moscow, Leningrad and Kiev, which have a total 
capacity of more than 3,000 million cubic meters. 

Despite the planned reduction in coal extraction, the industry continues to 
maintain its vital role in the development of the Soviet Union’s productive 
potential. However, by 1965 it is unlikely that the planned 600—612 million tons 
of coal will be necessary with the adoption of oil and gas for fuel by many indus- 
trial undertakings. Even so, expansion of the metal industries will cause a sharp 
rise in consumption of coke, which will mean a rise in mining of coking coal 
from 94 million tons in 1958 to 150-156 million tons in 1965, mainly in the 
Kuznetsk and Don basins.*? 


The Electricity Generating Industry 


The Seven-Year Plan envisages a rapid expansion in the generation of electricity 
from 292,000 million kWh in 1960 to 327,000 million kWh in 1961 and 520,000 
million kWh in 1965, mainly by accelerating the construction of thermal 
power stations using cheap coal, natural gas and oil as fuel. Construction of 
hydroelectric stations will be slowed down, since they take longer to build 
and are more costly. The Bratsk Hydroelectric Station, where it is planned to 
bring the first four generators with a capacity of 900,000 kW into operation at 
the end of this year, will not be fully utilized owing to delays in the completion 
of industrial plants which it was designed to supply. The outlook for the 40 large 
thermal stations to be built under the Seven-Year Plan in Kazakhstan, Siberia, 
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the Urals, the Ukraine, Central Asia and the central regions is brighter. In the next 
year or so, the Nazarovo Regional (thermal) Power Station, with a capacity of 
1,200,000 kW, will be opened in the Kansk—Achinsk Basin and it is planned to 
go ahead with construction of the Irsha—Borodino and Itat power stations. The 
2 milion kW Tom—Usa Regional Power Station in the Kuznetsk Basin is expected 
to be completed by this autumn or the beginning of 1962, and equipment of the 
1,200,000 kW Belovo station is to be speeded up. In the Far East, the Maritime 
Krai Thermal Power Station will be brought into operation. Projects in the Urals 
include a 1,500,000 kW station at Troitsk and others on the Lower Tagil and at 
Yaiva. It is also proposed to extend the network of thermal power stations in 
the European USSR. In the Ukraine, the 1,200,000 kW Starobeshevo station will 
be brought into operation and others built at Zmiev, Amvrosievka and Zaporozhe. 
New generating plant will be brought into operation at Berezova in Belorussia, 
in Estonia and at Riga. In the Uzbek SSR, the 1,200,000 kW station at Tashkent 
will be completed and in the Northern Caucasus and Transcaucasia a number 
of stations now under construction will be completed. These will operate on 
natura] gas and include stations at Ali-Bairamli in Azerbaidzhan, Tbilisi in 
Georgia and Nevinnomyssk in the Northern Caucasus. The next two years 
should see the opening of two atomic power stations—the 420,000 kW station 
at Voronezh and the 200,000 kW station at Beloyarsk in the Urals.** A number 
of existing power stations will have their capacity raised by installing additional 
generating plant. 


The Engineering Industry 

The Seven-Year Plan envisages a considerable rise in the production of 
machinery by introducing the latest techniques, employing semiconductors, 
radioactive isotopes, ultrasound, superconductivity and electronics. In 1961, the 
Soviet engineering industry was entrusted with the task of equipping 434 factories 
within the USSR and another 460 in the underdeveloped countries and the Soviet 
Union’s European satellites. This growing demand is making it imperative to 
accelerate automation and mechanization of engineering works. By 1965, more 
than 1,300 automatic lines are to be installed in engineering works*® and the 
machine tool industry is to manufacture about 150,000 automatic and semi- 
automatic devices, which will raise the proportion of such equipment to 43 
percent. Automation is also to play a large part in the machine tool industry itself, 
raising productivity by 400-600 percent and reducing the floor area required by 
some 40 percent. At present, engineering works in the Soviet Union possess 
150 remote-controlled automatic lines, and during the Seven-Year Plan period 
these are to be augmented by a further 280-300 automatic and semi-automatic 
lines. Nevertheless, the total number of metal-cutting tools, at present about 
2 million, available to engineering works will still fall short of that in the United 
States and will also comprise far fewer automatic and semi-automatic devices. 
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As in other industries, the trend in the development of Soviet engineering will 
be toward the east, where 125 engineering works are to be established in Siberia, 
Kazakhstan, Central Asia, the Urals, the Volga Basin and Transcaucasia.*® Nearly 
60 of these are to be ready by the end of 1961. A number of new engineering 
works are to be built in the Kuznetsk Basin and in Novosibirsk Oblast. In-the 
European USSR, expansion will mainly take the form of reconstructing existing 
undertakings without the creation of new production units.*! In order to accelerate 
deliveries and cut costs, the national economic councils in Siberia are asking the 
RSFSR State Planning Commission to organize the delivery of component items 
primarily from factories in the Urals and Siberia, instead of from factories in 
Erevan, Baku, Odessa, Riga, Leningrad and Moscow.** 


The Cement Industry 


In connection with the proposed expansion of industrial capacity, 26 new 
cement works are to be built and 45 existing ones extended or reconstructed, 
which will increase output by some 49,400,000 tons and make it possible to raise 
total output to 84,600,000 tons in 1965—a 150 percent increase over 1958.4 It is 
interesting to note that the decree authorizing expansion of the cement industry 
was not published until two-and-a-half years after the commencement of the plan 
period and allows for an excess in production of 9 million tons over plan figures. 


G. Vovedensky 


Domestic Affairs 


Internal Tension Grows 


Of late there have been a number of developments in the Soviet Union which 
suggest that the Party leaders intend to revert to Stalinist methods of rule. One 
of the principal signs of this process is the major shake-up which has been taking 
place within the Party and government apparatus. Between January and June of 
this year, five premiers of Union republics, 33 republican ministers, six first and 
ten second secretaries of republican parties, and 41 first and 28 second oblast Party 
secretaries were removed from their posts. On the economic front, the Party 
is taking measures to reduce further the number of private plots held by peasants 
and to force the latter to sell privately-owned cattle—particularly cows, which 
provide a substantial proportion of their income—to the collective and state farms 
on an allegedly voluntary basis. In the first ten months of 1960, the number of 
privately-owned cattle fell by eight million,’ but the state and collective farms 


Tbid., p. 89. 

41 Jbid. 

42 A. G. Omarovsky, Spetsializatsiya proizvodstva i razmeshchenie mashinostroitelnoi promyshlennosti SSSR 
(Specialization in Production and Location of the Soviet Bagincssing Industry), Moscow, 1960, p. 129. 

43 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, March 4, 1961. 


1 Kommunist, 1960, No. 17, p. 61. 
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were unable to provide enough fodder to cope with the influx of cattle from the 
private sector and were in many cases forced to slaughter them, causing a cata- 
strophic setback to the Soviet livestock industry. In January 1961, the serious- 


ness of the situation forced Khrushchev to announce a temporary relaxation of » 


this policy and to stress the need for a revival of the principle of “material self- 
interest.” But his intention to eliminate the private sector in agriculture—retention 
of which was one of the most important concessions to the peasants after Stalin’s 
death—remains unshaken. 


The Soviet privileged classes have also suffered a blow to their interests with 
the recent measures to discourage private house-building and to confiscate 
without compensation property built with illegally acquired materials. In Central 
Asia, for example, Bukhara Oblast Party Secretary Khasanov, Samarkand Oblast 
Executive Committee Chairman Azimov, Samarkand City Party Secretary 
Razykov and other top-ranking local Party and government officials and industrial 
managers have been stripped of their unofficial residences in this way. In Azer- 
baidzhan, Zhdanov Raion First Secretary Lamezov, the director of a tractor 
repair station and the manager of a department of the State Bank were all reported 
in the Soviet press to own private homes.‘ The campaign to root out private 
ownership of immovable property is now being conducted on a mass scale 
throughout the country and its main victims are the “new class.” 


A further indication of the harsher trend in Soviet internal policy is the 
introduction, by a Supreme Soviet decree of May 5, 1961, of the death penalty 
for a variety of offenses, chief among which is misappropriation of state or 
communal (collective farm) property. The decree brands as “particularly dan- 
gerous crimes” not only direct theft and embezzlement, but all forms of private 
enterprise. Large-scale bribery is also included among those crimes which may 
carry the death penalty, apparently because it is extremely widespread in the 
Soviet Union and represents a form of misappropriation of state property, 
_ since, with few exceptions, the only persons in a position to offer bribes of any 
size are those with direct access to state funds, such as industrial managers. 
However, the crime which seems to be causing the greatest concern to the Party 
is the large-scale exploitation of official positions in industry, trade ot agricultural 
management for the conduct of private business on the side, as an additional 
source of income. Soviet Procurator-General Rudenko recently quoted two 
examples, one in Kiev and the other in Gori (Georgia) in which “plunderers 
engaged in the manufacture and disposal on the side of goods made of raw 
materials stolen from factory stocks or obtained by placing orders elsewhere.” 
Rudenko comments: “Such plunderers must be punished mercilessly and even 
shot, in the same way as murderers, bandits and forgers.”’® This use of state 


2 Tzvestia, January 22, 1961. 
3 Tbid., June 11, 1961. 

4 Ibid., May 10, 1961. 

5 Ibid., May 7, 1961. 
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factories for the manufacture of goods not scheduled by the state plan, which 
then find their way onto the flourishing Soviet black market, is a factor contrib- 
uting to the growth of what might be called “covert capitalism,” hence the 
Soviet leaders’ alarm. The cause of this “corruption” lies primarily, of course, 
in the Soviet economic system, which is based, not on the law of supply and 
demand, but on a centralized state plan imposed from above. This means that 
the performance of a Soviet industrial or agricultural manager is judged on his 
ability, not to show a profit, but to meet targets laid down for him. The paradoxical 
situation results in which these managers do their best to see that targets are set 
as low as possible in order to facilitate their fulfillment and also, as it appears 
in many cases, to give themselves scope to engage in unauthorized production 
on their own account. There is, indeed, one feature of the Soviet economic system 
which encourages, and sometimes forces, the individual factory manager to 
indulge in “corrupt” practices. It is rarely that the plan functions smoothly, owing 
to the fact that it is usually approved when the period it is scheduled to cover 
has already begun, and in the meantime factories have to work without instruc- 
tions from above. As Sovetskaya Kirgiziya reported in May 1960:**. . .Although 
the first quarter has already ended, the production program for certain types of 
goods has not been finally decided and in some enterprises the industrial finance 
plan for 1960 has not yet been approved.”’ These and other factors often make 
it impossible for a Soviet factory to meet its targets by legal means. What does 
a manager do if he finds his own production jeopardized by the failure of another 
factory to deliver materials on time? He is reduced to illegal methods and turns 
to the “fixers” who play such an important role behind the scenes in Soviet 
industrial life by operating a massive industrial black market. The “fixer’’’s 
job is to arrange the series of barter transactions between various factories 
required to obtain the necessary materials. The Soviet press openly admits that 
industrial managers have frequently to resort to black market channels, and 
recently the Ukrainian State Control Commission reported that many factories 
were “buying industrial goods for large sums from private individuals.”* 
None of the above practices is a new phenomenon in the Soviet economy: 
illegal buying and selling of materials produced on the side was commonplace 
in the Soviet Union in the thirties, and for decades the government has fought 
against this “covert capitalism,” while the industrial managers have striven to 
secure its legal recognition. A law of February 10, 1941, declared that the practice 
was tantamount to misappropriation of state property, and laid down sentences 
of 2—5 years’ imprisonment.*® In May 1955, however, as part of the drive to 
overhaul and rationalize Soviet industry, and as a result of pressure from the 
managers, this law was repealed. There can be no doubt that the result was a 
distinct stimulus to production. The granting of greater freedom of action to 


* Sovetskaya Kirgiziya, May 13, 1960. 

8 Pravda Ukrainy, June 15, 1961. 

® Shornik zakonov SSSR i ukazov Prezidiuma Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR, 1938—44 (Collection of 
Laws of the USSR and of Decrees of the USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium, 1938—44), Moscow, 1945, 
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Soviet industry implied Party willingness to turn a blind eye to unofficial pro- 
duction of goods, and it is certain that, but for this illegal production in many 
Soviet factories, the Soviet population would be suffering still greater consumer 
goods shortages that is at present the case. 


What has made Khrushchev decide to reverse the relatively liberal policy 
in the economic sphere, at the possible risk of adversely affecting Soviet pro- 
duction? The answer appears to be that the recent upsurge of the Soviet economy 
has brought in its train features which the Party leaders regard as dangerous to 
the whole political system. Encouragement of individual initiative and the 
adoption of economic success as a criterion in Soviet industry have led to a 
considerable increase in the type of practices which the new decree is intended 
to crush. A situation has arisen in which, for example, it has become difficult in 
Soviet industrial circles, and in most other spheres too, to get anything done 
without recourse to bribery. The following case, cited by Jzvestia, is typical: 

A ship needs repair. Frequently in such cases bargaining begins. ““What bonus 
will you offer?” enquires the manager of the yard... in a business-like manner. 

“But your yard receives its bonus through normal official channels,” objects the 

client. “Do you grudge, say, ten to twenty thousand? You stand to lose more than 

that if there is delay.” In other words, if the client pays the bonus the repair work 
on his ship will be done first. But if he does not agree to the bargain he had better 
not expect to see his ship repaired quickly.!° 

A further product of the Soviet system which the Party is seeking to stamp 
out are “parasitic elements”—persons who derive or supplement their income 
from outside the state or collective system by engaging in private business. 
The Soviet press recently reported the case of a former chairman of a collective 
farm who set up his own private holding on the quiet and sold the produce 
for his personal profit.11 The label “parasite” is also attached to groups of 
workers, often construction workers, with no fixed employment who travel 
about the country offering their services to the highest bidder. In 1959, state 
farms in the Akmolinsk Oblast paid out 10 million rubles to such freelance 
construction teams.1 Then there are the speculators, the more enterprising of 
whom run nation-wide syndicates for buying and selling gold and foreign 
currency. One such organization had a turnover in 1960 of 20 million (old) 
rubles.1% These Soviet “capitalists” exist in very large numbers and not only make 
a mockery of the Party’s claims that in the Soviet socialist society the conditions 
which breed such elements have been banished, but also represent a not insig- 
nificant drain on the country’s manpower resources. In Moscow alone, “drones” 
can be counted in “thousands, maybe tens of thousands,” and the former First 
Secretary of the Altai Krai Party Committee Pysin, now Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture, reported last year in Pravda that of the 2164 able-bodied persons 

10 Jzvestia, August 5, 1959. 

Ul Pravda Ukrainy, June 18, 1961. 

12 Jzvestia, May 25, 1960. 

13 Tbid., May 19, 1961. 

14 Liseraturnaya gazeta, October 10, 1959. 
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on one state farm, only 1350 were in its employ, while in the AJtai Krai as a whole, 
of 354,000 able-bodied persons, only 155,000 had a regular place of employment.'* 


The Soviet leaders’ determination to suppress “parasitism” and particularly 
the kind of “covert capitalism” by which some Soviet economic managers 
accumulate vast financial reserves is dictated by the fear that a real threat to the 
Soviet political and social system may eventually result. Money can be a potent 
political factor in a society such as exists in the Soviet Union, and there now 
exist persons, mainly among the Soviet captains of industry, who are in a position 
to corrupt their Party overseers by handsome bribes, should occasion demand. 
Khrushchev has already involuntarily undermined the former primacy of politics 
over economics by declaring that economic success must be regarded as the 
basic criterion in assessing the work of all Soviet officials in high posts. In the 
past, there has always been a sharp division between the functions of the Party 
and the economic apparatus. The primary task of the latter has been to operate 
the economy while that of the Party officials has hitherto been to spur them on, 
to enforce adherence to Party instructions and to maintain ideological discipline, 
bu: not to assume direct responsibility for fulfillment of state plans. The Party 
officials have been able to play their role of overseers only so long as they re- 
mained independent of the economic apparatus. But when Khrushchev virtually 
converted the Party bureaucracy into a duplicate economic administration and 
laid down that the salaries of Party officials must depend on the success of their 
areas in fulfilling state plans, the Party officials naturally began to put economic 
results first and ideological supervision second. As a result, they too have become 
infected with corruption, and the opposite effect to that envisaged by Khrushchev 
has in many cases been produced: the personal stake of the Party official in 
economic progress in his area has tended to turn him into a protector of and 
sympathizer with the interests of the managerial class. Instead of spurring on 
the latter to meet high plan targets, the Party bureaucrat is tempted to conspire 
to conceal the real Jocal industrial potential and to get plans fixed as low as 
possible to facilitate fulfillment. 

Khrushchev rightly fears the spread of these tendencies among the Party 
bureaucracy, and has therefore introduced legislation from which the Soviet 
elite stands to suffer most. Opposition is, however, already making itself felt, 
particularly in connection with confiscation of private property. For example, 
Samarkand City Party Secretary Razykov is reported to have been determined 
to extract from the state the money he had paid out for his house. As chairman 
of the private property confiscation commission, Razykov employed every 
means to protect his colleagues; information submitted to the prosecutor’s 
office was not followed by any enquiry, thanks to his influence, and although 
one of the property owners, a Party member, received a reprimand, it somehow 
failed to be recorded in the latter’s personal dossier. This is a typical example 
of the passive resistance of the Soviet “new class” to Khrushchev’s present policy. 


18 Pravda, November 30, 1960. 
16 Tzvestia, June 11, 1961. 
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Certainly Khrushchev is building up hostility to himself by trying to deprive 
the managerial class—from whom he has derived much of his support in the 
past—of what it regards as the fruits of its labors. It appears from Soviet press 
reports that a Soviet official who refuses to part with his private property loses 
his position, and it is not hard to imagine the rancor this policy arouses. The 
class whose privileges Khrushchev is now attacking consists largely of those 
“new” men who came to the fore as his allies at the time when he was maneuvering 
to destroy his rivals, the Stalinist “old guard” in the Central Committee. To 
lose their support may weaken his position and prompt him to- resort to extreme 
measures. Certain aspects of the present internal situation are already reminiscent 
of the atmosphere created by Stalin prior to one of his purges: like Stalin, 
Khrushchev has already used the menacing epithet “enemies of the socialist 
state” to describe officials who try to hoodwink the state by falsifying production 
returns.!?7 At the same time a systematic propaganda campaign is being waged 
to whip up hostility among the Soviet public toward “parasites” and persons 
who enrich themselves at the expense of the state. 

It must be remembered that no rule of law has developed in the Soviet Union 
since Stalin’s death which could prevent a return to violence by the Party. Those 
steps which have been taken toward “socialist legality” have subsequently been 
systematically nullified. This process became noticeable recently with the publi- 
cation in 1960 of an article in Kommunist which bitterly attacked a book by a 
certain N. P. Radkov who upheld the view that only regular courts of law 
should be empowered to try offenders.1® Radkov was also condemned for 
asserting that the promulgation of laws to cover special contingencies was ille- 
gal and that so-called “public organizations” —i.e., voluntary or non-state bodies— 
had no right to arrogate to themselves functions belonging to the regular courts. 
The summary methods of administering justice practiced by ad hoc courts com- 
posed of the defendants’ neighbors or workmates are now encouraged by the 
Party authorities, and it is becoming more and more common for a person to 
be convicted of, for example, “parasitism” or “loafing” by such judges and to 
be sentenced to deportation. The Party leaders also have an instrument of terror 
ready to hand in the reformed secret police apparatus now represented by the 
Committee for State Security (KGB), headed by former Komsomol chief Shelepin. 

It is clear that if Khrushchev wete to encounter determined opposition from 
the powerful bureaucratic elite to the drive to crush their increasingly un- 
Communist proclivities, no effective guarantees exist in the Soviet system to 
prevent him passing from the present bloodless purge to more drastic measures. 


Herman Akhminov 
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The Soviet Frontier Security System 


On August 5, 1960, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR passed 
a law “On the Protection of the State Frontiers of the USSR,”" which replaced 
a similar law dating from June 17, 1927.? 

This new legislation should not be taken to mean that there have been no 
changes in the regulations governing Soviet frontier security since 1927, or that 
a different system was introduced in 1960, During the last thirty years, numerous 
additions and amendments have been made, either by government legislation, 
by the Ministry of Internal Affairs, or by the present Committee for State Security 
(KGB) and their predecessors, the NKVD and OGPU. Most of the supple- 
mentary decrees passed by the Soviet legislature have dealt principally with rules 
on: use of Soviet interna] waterways and territorial waters, ports, bays and 
sea-roads (1927, 1932); aerial surveys (1929, 1954) and geological surveys 
(1933, 1954); enlistment of the local population to assist frontier security work 
(1931, 1932, 1935, 1939, 1959); the internal passport system and methods of 
control in frontier zones (1932, 1935, 1937 and 1940); breeding of carrier pigeons 
in frontier zones (1939); entry into and residence in frontier zones (1935, 1937); 
procedure for allowing persons, transport and goods to cross the frontier (1937); 
and rewards for services rendered in frontier protection and for maintaining 
public order in border areas (1950). This list is far from exhaustive, since many 
other regulations have never been published, owing to their secret nature. 


Decrees by the Ministry of Internal Affairs and the Committee for State 
Security introducing changes into the frontier security system have been confined 
mainly to the organization of frontier troops and militia in frontier raions, to the 
forms of administration in the latter, and to organization of the special operational 
service staffed by members of the KGB. Such decrees have always been kept 
strictly secret. 

The 196 law on frontier security is, in effect, no more than a recompilation 
of all the non-secret Jaws and decrees stil] in force which had been passed up to 
the time of its publication. It is divided into three sections. Section I contains 
a general definition of the Soviet frontiers on land and water and in the air. The 
line of the sea frontier, it is stated, is fixed at a distance of twelve nautical miles 
from the water-line at lowest tide, both off the mainland and around islands. 
Section II lays down the districts covered by frontier zones, defines the frontier 
belts, which extend to a depth of not more than two kilometers; enumerates the 
powers of the frontier troops in introducing additional restrictions and in con- 
trolling both the frontier and the frontier belts. The rest of the section contains 
rules on the setting-up of control posts, on customs, on the entry of foreign 


1“Polozhenie ob okhrane gosudarstvennoi granitsy SSSR” (Law on the Protection of the State 
Frontier of the USSR), Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR, No. 34, August 30, 1960. 

2 “Polozhenie ob okhrane gosudarstvennykh granits SSSR” (Law on the Protection of the State 
Frontiers of the USSR), Svod zakonov SSSR, 1927, No. 62, Articles 624—25. 
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shipping into Soviet territorial waters, and on the punishment of persons accused 
of illegally crossing Soviet frontiers or of dealing in contraband, etc. Section III 
defines the military security system, and two-thirds of the section deals with 
measures to be taken by the troops responsible for guarding the maritime frontiers 
of the USSR. It is here for the first time stated explicitly that responsibility for 
guarding Soviet air space on the frontiers rests with the PVO (anti-aircraft 
defense) troops. Duties of the military frontier force include: repulsion of armed 
incursions into Soviet territory; defense of the population living in the frontier 
zone; arrest of frontier-violators; prevention of transit by land and flight by 
air over the frontiers at places other than those specified; prevention of unlawful 
exploitation of natura] resources in Soviet seas and rivers; and enforcement of 
compliance by all shipping with navigation rules in Soviet territorial and internal 
waters. 


The frontier troops, within both the frontier zones and belts, are empowered, 
inter alia, to: set up road blocks and to pursue frontier violators beyond the 
limits of the frontier zone or be]t within Soviet territory; to escort trains and 
other transport, check documents and arrest persons infringing regulations; to 
suspend temporarily work being carried out in the direct vicinity of the frontier, 
with the exception of operations by the Ministry of Defense or other activities 
of national importance; to conduct enquiries and searches in connection with 
cases of frontier violation, and to detain and question witnesses. 


Soviet vessels belonging to the sea frontier security forces are granted excep- 
tional prerogatives within the confines of Soviet territorial and internal waters 
and on frontier rivers and lakes. They are permitted to operate at night without 
regulation lights, in case of necessity, and may request a foreign vessel to show 
its flag and account for its presence, inspect its cargo, passengers and crew, and 
remove under arrest persons guilty of an offense punishable under Soviet law. 
These powers do not extend to foreign warships, for which there are special 
regulations, not mentioned in the 1960 Law. 


Troops are permitted to resort to arms “both to repulse attack, and against 
violators of state frontiers on land, sea and in the air...” The Law requires all 
local organs of government administration and heads of state enterprises in fron- 
tier raions to offer every kind of assistance to the troops, who, in their turn, can 
call on the civilian population to help in security work. 


The 1960 Law does not reveal, even in broad outline, the way in which the 
Soviet frontier security system is organized in practice. Scarcely any of its clauses 
provides specific information—reference, in many cases, being simply made to 
“special instructions,” “protocols” and other official documents which remain 
on the Soviet secret list. The Law only states laconically that: “The frontier 
troops and PVO forces are guided in the execution of their duties in protecting 
the state frontiers by current Soviet legislation, decrees and instructions, and also 
by the statutes of the USSR Armed Forces.” It is, of course, these unpublished 
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documents, so often referred to in the Law, that contain the key regulations from 
the highest sources on the operation of the system. 


* 


Soviet frontier security is enforced by four main instruments, all of which 
ate closely interlocked. These are: the MVD (Ministry of Internal Affairs) militia, 
the KGB (secret police) organs, the regular frontier troops and, since the 1950s, 
the PVO troops. Three basic methods of operation are used by these forces: 
(1) overt frontier administration and control, with large-scale assistance from the 
local population in the implementation of non-secret security measures ; (2) secret 
police (KGB) operations in the frontier raions, both on Soviet territory and on 
that of neighboring states, in which members of the local population are required 
to act as secret agents; and (3) military security measures on land, sea and (by 
PVO forces) in the air, also with civilian assistance. 


The administration of Soviet frontier raions is enforced under published 
regulations which lay down: the compulsory possession of a passport by every 
member of the local population without exception; special rules on entry and 
residence ; restriction on freedom of movement and on visits to prohibited areas 
within the frontier zone; a ban on unauthorized fishing, water sports, gliding, 
photography, etc., possession of any animals or birds, such as dogs and pigeons, 
which could be used to carry messages across the frontier, and of any kind of 
signaling apparatus. The MVD militia is responsible for enforcing these regula- 
tions, under a decree of the Council of People’s Commissars of November 23, 
1935, and can order the local population to cooperate. Among the compulsory 
duties imposed on civilians in the frontier raions is the system of recruiting so- 
called “rural agents,” who are given official status and are recruited by the rural 
Soviets by roster for a three-month period of service, on the basis of one recruit 
out of every 300 inhabitants of a village with a rural Soviet and one recruit from 
each smaller village. Refusal to comply with the duties of a rural agent is a 
punishable offense. Voluntary assistance to the militia is provided by “peopie’s 
detachments for maintenance of public order,” who are also given official status. 
These were formed by a decree of the Central Committee and Council of Ministers, 
passed on September 2, 1959. 


Secret police (KGB) frontier security measures are carried out both by the 
local KGB organs proper and by special units attached to the frontier security 
troops, which control the activities of their network of secret agents recruited 
from among non-Soviet citizens living in the neighboring state. The KGB 
organs are responsible for clearing the Soviet frontier districts of any politically 
unreliable elements, closely investigating all persons employed on communica- 
tions work, such as the railroads, censorship of all mail and cable and radio mes- 
sages, regular mass roundups for checking of personal documents, and searches, 
etc. They may call upon members of the local population to act as informers and 
to help shadow suspects. As a rule, these amateur agents are unpaid, but on 
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occasion receive some form of reward for services rendered. According to Soviet 
law, no one may be required to collaborate with the secret police, but, on the 
other hand, it is an offense punishable by up to ten years’ deprivation of freedom 
for a Soviet citizen to fail to help the secret police by reporting the commission 
of or intention to commit an anti-state crime, or to decline to give evidence.® 


The regular frontier troops are ordered to assist collective farmers by provid- 
ing free transport facilities and providing extra manpower at sowing and 
harvesting time, with the object of establishing closer contact with the population 
and rendering easier the process of securing the latter’s cooperation in security 
measures. The military authorities also stage regular cultural events on farms, in 
factories and in urban clubs. These include free concerts, dances and film shows, 
and also lectures and discussions, the main theme of which is generally the need 
for vigilance in maintaining frontier security. The army also supervises mass 
civil defense exercises staged by branch organizations of DOSAAF (All-Union 
Voluntary Society for Cooperation with the Army, Air Force and Navy). 


Recruitment of paid agents of foreign extraction from among inhabitants 
of frontier districts in neighboring states is the province of the KGB, and these 
agents not only carry out general espionage but are required to give warning 
of any intended violation of the Soviet frontier and to intercept contraband. 


Strictly military measures include the manning of frontier posts, patrol of 
the whole border zone and maintenance of the belt 10-15 meters deep which 
tuns along the frontier line and which is kept plowed up and raked over (where 
the nature of the terrain permits) in order to facilitate detection of tracks left 
by any intruder. The border troops also erect various types of barriers, obser- 
vation towers, etc., and lay down minefields in certain areas. The military patrols 
pay particular attention to heavily-frequented places such as markets, railroad 
stations, public canteens, workers’ settlements, etc., and along communication 
routes—on the railroads and waterways—they work either in uniform ort in 
civilian clothes. 


The frontier security troops at the disposal of the KGB authorities represent 
a special force independent of the Ministry of Defense. They are not, however, 
police, but regular troops with their own system of organization, distinct from 
that of the Red Army proper and from that of the internal security forces of 
the MVD. 

The basic operational unit within the Soviet frontier security system is the 
guard detachment, which varies in strength and organization according to 
whether it is intended for land, sea or combined patrol. A given number of these 
detachments forms a frontier security raion and these raions come under the 
control of the Chief Administration of Frontier Troops, which is part of the 
KGB. Before World War II, there were over 80 such detachments on land in the 
Soviet Union, apart from those manning the security raions into which the Baltic, 
Black Sea, Caspian and Far Eastern coastal waters were divided. The bulk of the 


3 Ugolouny kodeks RSFSR (The RSFSR Criminal Code), Moscow, 1957, p. 31. 
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troops were concentrated on the western frontiers of the USSR, in the Far East 
and along the southern borders of the Caucasus, but now, of course, with the 
establishment of the Communist satellite cordon sanitaire along the western 
frontiers of the USSR, the security system has been relaxed. On the other hand, 
the watch maintained on the Baltic coast, the Kola peninsula, the Pacific coast 
of Siberia and along the Chukhotsk peninsula has been intensified. There are at 
present approximately 300,000 frontier troops stationed along the Soviet frontiers, 
compared with about 400,000 before the war. 

Since the early 1950’s, the PVO anti-aircraft defense troops, which are 
subordinated not to the Chief Administration of Frontier Troops but directly 
to the USSR Ministry of Defense, have been integrated into the security system 
and are responsible for guarding Soviet air space along the borders. This duty 
does not affect their main function of general anti-aircraft defense over the whole 
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Culture 


Signs of Spring Without a “Thaw” 


The “thaw” that took place in Soviet literature after Stalin’s death was quickly 
nipped in the bud by Stalin’s successors, and the first ventures of Soviet writers to claim 
freedom of thought and expression were rudely rebuffed. Now, however, Soviet liter- 
ature would appear to be experiencing the first stirrings of another spring—another 
attempt to achieve a measure of literary freedom amid the arid outpourings of the Soviet 
press. Below we print two articles which consider the interesting possibility that the 
aspiration to literary freedom has not been killed despite all the pressure applied by the 
authorities. The first discusses the subject on the basis of one or two Russian writers, 
and the second concentrates upon an interesting example taken from Latvian literature. 


Young Soviet Writers and the Quest for Freedom 


Ten years ago, before the death of Stalin, the great majority of observers in 
the Western world considered that the younger generation in the USSR had been 
finally lost to the ideal of freedom. They said that this generation had grown up 
under the yoke of a Communist dictatorship, did not know the outer world and 
how men lived outside the Communist camp, and so was completely dependent 
upon its mentors, who instiJled into it a Communist, totalitarian outlook. Then 
came the “thaw.” 


The utterances of Soviet youth during the period of the “thaw” may be 
divided into two categories: criticism directed against details but ignoring the 
essence of the regime, and criticism calculated to undermine the very foundations 
of Soviet society. To these two kinds of criticism we may freely apply the labels 
of “revisionism” and “flat rejection” respectively. Revisionism tries to correct 
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the regime’s mistakes, to patch it up, while the attidude of flat rejection seeks to 
replace it, accusing it of inhumanity, of betraying the ideals of Truth, Good and 
Beauty. 

Critics of the first kind include Dudintsev, with his Not by Bread Alone; those 
of the second include Evtushenko. Dudintsev did not protest against the Com- 
munist system, he demanded only the rectification of certain details, the removal 
of the Drozdovs. He threw the blame for both past and present, for the dehu- 
manizing of the Soviet man, not on the regime but on certain people. Drozdov 
is 4 miniature Stalin who, like the real Stalin, succeeds in rising to a responsible 
post. He is, one might say, a victim of the cult of the individual. If there had 
been no cult of the individual, he would not have concentrated so much power 
and authority in his own hands, and he might well have served the people in a 
more modest position in society. ; 


The movement represented by Evtushenko and many other young poets was 
much more profound in its criticism of the Soviet system. Here, the question 
is one of truth and justice, neither of which is to be found under the Soviet 
regime. Quite apart from the cult of the individual, they maintained, Communism 
dehumanizes man: indeed, it embodies that bourgeois spirit which was attacked 
so vehemently by classical Russian literature. 


Yes, Truth is fine 

But Happiness is better— 
And yet, without Truth 
There is no Happiness. 


In these words, Evtushenko expresses the philosophy of the Soviet younger 
generation, which has belied the view of many Western observers in preserving 
its soul from corruption. It would seem, after all, that the desire for freedom, 
truth and justice is inherent in the human heart and needs no stimulus from 
outside. These young people have never experienced freedom and yet they feel 
the need for it, they are unwilling, perhaps incapable, of picturing life without it. 

In the West, it was the “revisionists” among the critics who won the greatest 
popularity. With the exception of Pasternak, none of the overt opponents of 
Communism was taken seriously, perhaps because their voice was not heard so 
clearly and also because their protest was much more shortlived. The “revi- 
_ sionists” operate within the framework of Communism, of Marxism-Leninism. 
They can count upon the sympathies of many leaders in the Communist camp, 
sometimes of the very highest, and so they can occasionally permit themselves 
a freedom of expression which is naturally impossible for the real opponents of 
the Communist system. The latter cannot expect any sympathetic echo from 
Communist citcles; they are open enemies whose every attack is followed by 
disgrace and imprisonment. 

Thus it is quite understandable that the “revisionists” are more often to be 
heard and that their utterances attract more attention. The fact remains, however, 
that a true reappraisa] of values, a genuine condemnation of Communism, can 
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come only from the fundamental opponents of the system. We know something 
of them already, for some of their utterances have reached us. Let us begin with 
Pasternak. Pasternak, of course, does not belong to the younger generation, 
but it may be said that if he had been alone in his convictions nothing would ever 
have come of Doctor Zhivago. A writer needs a responsive audience, a congenial 
atmosphere, which in Pasternak’s case was provided to a large extent by the 
sympathy and affection of the younger generation. For this generation, despite 
all the efforts of Communist propaganda, it was neither Stalin nor some Soviet 
writer of the camp of “socialist” realism that emerged as the hero, but Pasternak, 
whom a superficial observer might well have regarded as an archaic figure in 
Soviet conditions. Pasternak demonstrated that the revolutionary spirit of the 
poet may easily emerge superior to the material revolutions of politica] elections. 
Pasternak, therefore, is interesting not only for himself but as a vehicle for the 
feelings and thoughts of the more serious-minded section of Soviet youth, which 
gave him its support in that secret ballot that takes place constantly in the hearts 
of every nation, above all of its youth. 


But Pasternak was not alone. Doctor Zhivago was followed by Abram Tertz’ 
The Trial Begins. . . For our purposes, it is not important what writer is concealed 
behind this pseudonym. Much more interesting is the fact that the Soviet regime 
is here too rejected, although on different grounds from those of Pasternak. Just 
as categorically, he condemns both the means adopted by the Communists to 
attain their end and the ends themselves. Marxism-Leninism, historical and 
dialectical materialism, seem to him senseless—so much so that it would be 
pointless to enter into dispute with them. And so, like Pasternak, he dismisses 
Communism with no more than a few words: 


In our age, the age of television and of radar, the epoch of atomic energy applied 
for peaceful purposes, it would be excellent to have a psychoscope in every district. 
Say, for example, that I’m a harmful element and I’m sitting in my underpopulated 
flat, knowing in advance that every one of my ideologically negative thoughts, each 
and every criminal plan I make, is projected on a screen at the District Psychoscopic 
Center, just like at the cinema! I try, of course, to think of nothing. I see to it that 
all my thoughts are innocent—about drink, or women, or even about how to work 
for the good of the people. But all the time I’m simply itching with criminal thoughts. 
I turn and twist in my chair, I do problems in arithmetic to keep my mind busy. 

Nothing doing! Before I know where I am, an evil thought has popped into my 
head. For instance, how might I learn to think invisibly? I fight it off with everything 
I have—geometry, differential calculus, Old Slavonic verbs. I recite Lermontov’s 
poem, J Walk Out on the Road, four times running. But that filthy thought creeps 
back, and now there’s another with it: How can I start another revolution? And at 
that point they’ve got you.! 


Here is the gist of the relationship between the individual and the totalitarian 
regime for which this individual is a mere cog in a wheel, a stone in the edifice 
the regime is constructing. The individual, even, perhaps, if he really knows 


1 Abram Tertz, “The Trial Begins . . .,” Encounter, London, January 1960, pp. 28—29. 
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nothing of the outside world, sees the absurdity of this situation. Communist 
mentors have made a mistake: it is evidently impossible to educate a man in love 
and slavery at the same time. 


As for the future: 


Now it was well known that the human embryo, at some early stage of its 
development, had much in common with the fish. Why should the country waste 
its potential fish reserves? In the Splendid Future, the fishlike embryos would be 
turned to good account. Carefully extracted from the womb, they would be con- 
ditioned to a separate existence in special pools. There they would grow scales and 
fins under the supervision of the State, in the charge of some colleague of Globov’s. 
Next door to the abortarium, there would be a canning factory producing tinned 
fish in vast quantities. Some embryos would be turned into sardines; others into 
sprats—all according to their national characteristics. Ard it would all be strictly 
in keeping with Marxism. Admittedly, it meant a return to cannibalism, but not 
to the consumption of our fellow-men as practiced by primitive tribes: cannibalism 
on a more refined and altogether higher level. Spiral development.? 


Tertz is aware that logical criticism misses the essence of Communism, and 
so he has recourse to criticism based on analogy, or rather, to a hand-to-hand 
tussle which will enable him to pass on to something else, something much more 
important. There is, of course, here a large share of cynicism, but under a totali- 
tarian regime cynicism very often develops into a positive phenomenon. There 
is too an element of nihilism, but again nihilism under Soviet conditions is by 
no means a negative quantity—frequently it is only the result of a final desperate 
attempt at self-preservation. 

This brings us to a third writer, whose name symbolizes open, categorical 
rejection of things in the USSR. This is Aleksandr Sergeevich Yesenin-Volpin, 
son of one of the best-known Russian poets of our century, Sergei Yesenin. In 
the USSR today, Yesenin enjoys an extraordinary degree of popularity, easily 
overshadowing Mayakovsky and perhaps even Blok. We are not c>ncerned here 
with the question as to what extent this popularity is deserved and to what extent 
it is the result of present-day conditions in the USSR. All we wish to point out 
is that, as the son of such a father, Yesenin-VolJpin could easily have made a 
brilliant career for himself in the USSR. Instead, he chose the path of open 
opposition to the regime, not only in verse but in a philosophical essay or treatise, 
of which the American publisher has the following to say in his introduction: 


But the generation which succeeded Mayakovsky half a century later has 
arrived not only at a complete rejection of socialism, but also at an almost complete 
repudiation of the social-humanistic philosophy of life. The phenomenon which 
the Soviet press has labeled “nihilism” and criticized as “a menace to socialist 
society” represents in fact an emotional and mental attitude of much deeper and far 
more devastating consequence than actual nihilism. This new brand of “nihilism” 
is very different from the simple emptiness of the so-called existentialism of the 
West: it is rather an inbred skepticism of the deepest and most penetrating nature, 


Ibid., p. 10. 
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which prompts a complete reappraisal and re-evaluation of practically all the 
established concepts of our cultural past. The new “nihilism” rejects all notions 
of faith. This unbounded skepticism of the current Soviet generation represents, 
perhaps, a normal reaction on the part of the freedom-striving human intellect 
against the shackles of an already petrified and deadening Communist dogma. It 
represents a spiritual revolt against the prison of the social and economic theories 
and practices of Marxism; and it is also aimed at the very foundation of the philos- 
ophy underlying Marxism.* 

Toward the end of 1959, Yesenin-Volpin, in full awareness of what he was 
doing and of the price he would have to pay, despatched a selection of his writings 
to the West with the request that they be printed. In his accompanying letter, 
he wrote: 


I am not concerned about the consequences. . . . I do not claim to be the most 
intelligent person in Russia. Much that is written here is not new. But every student 
in Russia who has arrived at philosophical skepticism by his own thinking can 
consider himself a new Columbus. (Actually Columbus was not a great man.) 

There is no freedom of the press in Russia, but who can say that there is no 
freedom of thought? 


Yesenin-Volpin was arrested before his book was published in the West. Since 
the Communist authorities are anxious to maintain the fiction that there are no 
more political prisoners in the USSR, he was declared to be “mentally unstable.” 
Yesenin-Volpin, of course, foresaw his fate—particularly as it was not his first 
arrest; that had occurred under Stalin, when he was exiled to Karaganda and 
later released after the dictator’s death and the abandonment of the cult of the 
individual. While awaiting further arrest, he wrote: 

In our society all men are free 
And equal—thus teaches Stalin. 


In our society all men are loyal 
To Communism—thus teaches Stalin. 


And when they thrust on me, as sacred law, 
“The dream of all ages,” the dream 
Requiring no vindication, 

And add, moreover, “You must love,” 

Then, even if being sent to prison 

Is no mere penalty, but spells my doom, 

I answer back: “I just can’t stand that crap!’’® 


Both in his verse and in his essay, Yesenin-Volpin devotes relatively little space 
to polemics against Communism and Marxism-Leninism. For him, it is quite 
clear that all these dogmas are backed up by force and owe little to their powers 
of persuasion. His attacks on Communism are due, therefore, not so much to 
his intellectual non-conformism as to his indignation at Communist practice. 


3 Aleksandr Sergeyevich Yesenin-Volpin, A Leaf of Spring, Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 1961, 
p. 99. 
4 Tbid., p. 171. 
5 Tbid., p. 49. 
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Actually, only a morally and mentally defective person can fail to reach a stage 
of extreme indignation in the Soviet Union. If this were not so, the Communists 
would have no reason to seal up their borders. In no other way could they have dealt 
with their flock while using Stalinist methods. Now the methods have changed, 
but not radically. The main point is that even the relative freedom which we have 
gained (a level of freedom which would seem to a person from another country 
to be a most shameful slavery) was not won by our society itself, but was granted 
to it by the government, or, more accurately, by che Communist “church,” as a 
sort of cat-and-mouse game with the people, rather than for the sake of more 
civilized rule. And then only because Stalin’s successors have lacked the inagination 
and courage to follow in the footsteps of their teacher.® 


Yesenin-Volpin’s rejection of dictatorship is founded upon an intellectual 
denial of all lack of freedom. In his writings, one feels the powerful influence of 
Dostoevsky, for whom even the “immutable laws of Nature” constituted a 
violation of the human spirit. Yesenin-Volpin’s sympathies lie essentially with 
political and social anarchism. 

What is to be said about anarchy? It is my political ideal. But the attempt to 
realize it in practice would, in our time, prove to be a revolting crudity, brigandage, 
demagogy, and it would probably terminate in usurpation.’ 


He consoles himself, however: 


Well, the role of ideals does not lie in their realization. It is good if fine but 
unattainable ideals exercise some influence on our morals. 


The most important point, however, about Yesenin-Volpin is not that he 
proposes to replace the Communist ideal by some other: he is persuaded that 
any system is false insofar as it contradicts life, which refuses to conform to any 
system. His ideal is freedom, and for him freedom is a vacuum which each 
individual fills for himself with whatever is dear to him. He rebels against the 
Marxist definition of freedom as “realized necessity,” which he regards as an 
outrageous piece of sophistry incapable of standing up to logical criticism. But 
he makes no attempt at a reasoned criticism of Marxist dogma, for his spiritual 
outlook excludes any kind of dictatorship, intellectual or otherwise. For him, 
freedom means freedom of the individual, not freedom of ideals. He is concerned, 
not with the primitive dogmas of totalitarianism, but with the problems of 
tomorrow, when Communism will have ceased to exist and humanity will have 
to find a solution to more real problems which every living creature has to face. 
On the subject of artificial problems that arise from the necessity of bowing 
down to false gods, he has something to say: 


Oh, you men who strive for a female’s love and who form an army in which 
glad rags are as important as they are to women! Glad rags, superiors, force, 
authority, power! Life is accursed if one must constantly remember this corruption. 
Give us freedom! 


8 Ibid., p. 5. 
7 Ibid., p. 165. 
8 Tbid. 
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The concept of freedom of which I now speak is, of course, negative. 

Demagogues, who are merely interested in attaining their ends at the price of 
confusion in people’s minds, can do nothing but grunt like pigs. 

But we must free ourselves from the influence of people with their docked 
language and find a scientific expression for the concept of freedom. Only when 
we attain this shall we be able to trust our own thoughts. But, until that time, people 
are merely the captives of that language in which biped males and females offer each 
other candy.® 

One may, of course, be tempted to follow the Communist example and 
denounce Yesenin-Volpin as a “nihilist,” but this would be wrong! He is con- 
structive, not destructive. He rejects only so much as must be rejected in order to 
clear the way into the future. His conception of freedom is, indeed, negative, 
but it is a paradoxical feature of our time that every attempt at a positive definition 
of freedom almost always leads one to “realized necessity.” 

Pasternak, Abram Tertz, Yesenin-Volpin, are three names which are landmarks 
in that spiritual process that may now be observed in the Soviet Union, partic- 
ularly among the younger generation. The list might well be extended. True, 
it would be difficult to quote any other names associated with particular literary 
compositions, but then this is not the point. The task of the present Soviet 
younger generation, as this generation is itself well aware, is that of reappraisal, 
not of giving this reappraisal definite literary form. This process is a concealed 
one which only the experienced eye, perhaps, can detect; but it undoubtedly 
exists, and evidence of it can certainly be traced. These traces may be found in 
the daily press—in readers’ letters, in the reaction of the press to these letters and 
in the complaints raised by various Party organizations. By no means all young 
people in the Soviet Union ate obsessed by the fashions of the s#i/yaga: for these 
people, there is more than the simple alternative of becoming either a sti/yaga 
or what they call a “conscious fool,” i.e., a convinced Communist. These young 
people are living an intense intellectual Jife of their own. Frequently, they make 
discoveries that were long since familiar; they force, so to say, open doors; the 
important point, however, is that they accept no ready-made answers, but strive 
to reach conclusions by dint of their own mental effort, of their own conscience. 
In this sense, there is no ¢abula rasa in the Soviet Union. There are only people 
who are searching, who stumble and err in the process, but who find their way 
in the end. The West must find a way to these people’s minds, since the West will 
have to live with them some time in the future. Much depends upon whether 
the West can now win their confidence—not by means of primitive slogans, of 
which they have had enough, but rather by renouncing ready-made ideas, 
including the idea that man’s aspiration for freedom is solely the fruit of education, 


Alexander Kashin 


* Ibid., pp. 137 and 139. 
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Realism in Place of Socialist Realism 


“For four thousand years, world literature has dealt with the vicissitudes of 
human destiny. But there have also been the troubadours, paid to sing at the feast. 
These, however, are all but forgotten ...and no one has the power to bring 
them back to life.” With these surprisingly courageous words, Abkhazian 
writer Georgy Gulia passed his judgement on the Soviet Union’s largely ephemeral 
literature. Until the mid-fifties, it was unthinkable for the completely bureaucrat- 
ized literature to deviate even slightly from the framework of socialist realism—a 
weapon for establishing an absolute dictatorship over the creative arts. The gist 


of this “creative method” or formula is officially expressed in three words: k 
partiinost (Party consciousness), ideinost (ideological content) and sarodnost re 
(popular content). Partiinost refers, of course, to the goals and methods of the rr 
Soviet Communist Party. Jdeinost is nothing more than the reflection of the latest s 
ideological position of the Party. Narodnost, although theoretically non-Party, is 
under Soviet conditions virtually synonymous with partiinost ; its implications is 
remain extremely vague, and even the exponents of socialist realism have so far E 
not succeeded in clearly differentiating the two notions. Thus the task of literature I 
and the arts is to support the aims of the omnipotent, omnipresent, omniscient } 
Party. The most important of these aims is the education of the New Soviet Man b 
and the molding of his moral traits in the spirit of the official ideology. Each . 
individual has to be imbued with such deep and unswerving loyalty that he will 7 
toe the Party line even when it reverses itself completely and declares something a 
to be true today that was declared false yesterday, or vice versa. 
The same formula is still enforced today, almost nine years after the death t 
of the “cruel, inhuman” Stalin, as he was once described by the present Kremlin S 


leader. A few months ago, Khrushchev himself advised Soviet men of letters to s 
create works which would awaken in Soviet Man an irresistible urge to build tl 
Communism in a shorter time with rolled-up sleeves and a smile on his lips. d 
Under these conditions, it is hardly surprising that the emergence of something F 
of true value from the boring monotony of current Soviet literary production, lL 
which consists mainly of /ittérature engagée—hymns and marching songs, Party 
slogans and tendentious journalism, is a rare event. However, despite countless 
directives and resolutions, a number of Soviet writers constantly attempt to 
escape the stultifying restraint, and some of them have even succeeded in giving 
a very fair portrayal of the true feelings and thoughts of the people. | 


Soon after the “thaw,” which was confined largely to Moscow and Leningrad, 
a few green shoots began to appear even in the Latvian cultural desert. While 
the majority of Latvian writers can be described as belonging to the “chego 
izvolite” (whatever you wish) literary school, which tries hard to persuade the 
reader to be enthusiastic about an ideology in which he does not believe, there 
are also more than a dozen who have sought to gain greater freedom of ex- 
pression within the “socialist” fold. All belong to the younger generation and 


1 Oktyabr, 1960, No. 9, p. 48. 
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they include such names as Heislers, Anerauds, Vacietis, Laganovskis, Cielava 
and Eglons. Their task is a difficult one and they deserve much understanding 
and sympathy. Although officially it is forbidden to depict life as one sees and 
feels it, these authors have managed at various times, in the guise of fiction 
and through the mouth of a character or by implication, to express attitudes 
which they could not afford to state personally. It should here be noted that it 
is incomparably easier to elude officia] surveillance in the Russian capitals than 
in the “national” or non-Russian republics, where Party demands on literature 
are much more rigorously applied. A non-Russian writer is in constant fear of 
executing a work that may deviate from “Soviet patriotism” and lean toward 
local nationalistic patriotism, thus insulting the foreign-imposed regime. As a 
result, even during the “thaw,” the “younger brothers” in the non-Russian 
republics produced fewer works which transgressed the dogmatic limitations of 
socialist realism than their “elder brothers” in Russia itself. 

One of the most interesting literary works to be published recently in Latvia 
is the novel Smoke is Rising, by the young and undoubtedly talented Visvaldis 
Eglons, an author who belongs to the “generation born into Communism.” 
Like his earlier works, particularly the short novel The White Water Lily, 
which was described by Soviet critics as “literary nonsense” because it could 
be used neither as a “powerful instrument of socialist production” nor as 
a “weapon to repel the enemy,” Smoke is Rising is also of some literary value. 
The author seems to throw socialist realism with its idealizations and other 
conventional formalities overboard in favor of genuine, critical realism and 
shows a capacity for acute observation, psychological analysis, an inclination 
to meditation and a distinctive feeling for language. However, as with most 
Soviet literary works, its extra-literary interest predominates over its aesthetic 
significance. The novel convincingly proves that after decades of oppression 
the desire for recognition of human values, suppressed by the regime, has not 
disappeared. Moreover, the author presents a candid and far from flattering 
glimpse into the crude, drab and graceless day-to-day life of Riga’s workers in the 
late nineteen fifties. 

Contrary to the traditions of socialist realism, Eglons’ novel is neither a 
collective farm idyll about the glorious life of the peasants, nor an industrial 
epic about the happiness of factory workers. The center of the stage is held not 
by the New Soviet Man, but by the simple, nameless human being. As a result, 
most of the characters resemble living people and not abstractions dressed in 
the garb of a forthright, honest and dedicated Jocal Party secretary, an excessively 
quota-conscious lathe operator or a rosy-cheeked milkmaid with a saccharine 
smile. Smoke is Rising seems to be also the first Soviet Latvian work of this 
scope which endeavors to depict with human truthfulness the relations between’ 
the sexes. A sigh, a smile, an embrace, dreams about a new suit and a tasty 
meal, children at play, or the murmur of the wind seem to be more important 


2 V. Eglons, Kapj dumu stabi, Riga, 1960. 
3 V. Eglons, Balta udensroze, Riga, 1958. 


to the author than cultivation of the virgin lands in northern Kazakhstan or 
steel production results in a factory wall-newspaper. Nevertheless, in the detailed 
plot and the interplay of circumstances and characters, we are given an inti- 
mate view of the country to which its leaders 1efer as the “workers” paradise.” 


Like certain Russian writers of the “thaw” period, Eglons does not draw a 
sharp line between his positive and negative characters. No one character in this 
novel can be considered “evil” or “villainous” in the sense in which the terms apply 
to traditional Soviet works. Eglons emphasizes the causal factor of Soviet envi- 
ronment rather than the individual villain, who is a mere victim of the system. The 
nove]’s most interesting and colorful figure is the nineteen-year-old Vilnis, son of a 
street-paver in Riga. He is far removed from the usual Soviet villain—a conscious 
or unconscious wrecker of the state, frequently under the aegis of some “hostile 
foreign power.” A gifted and truthful lad, Vilnis appears to be infected with 
genuine nihilism. His skepticism cannot possibly be a vestige of capitalism, a 
product of an environment alien to the state, because Vilnis is“ Soviet-grown.” 
Although brought up under the Soviet regime and educated in Soviet schools, 
Vilnis is not a happy Soviet citizen, instilled with joy of life and heroism. On 


the contrary, he is a lonely cynic or the Latvian equivalent of the Russian siboniche 


“ni Boga, ni chorta”—neither God nor devil), who assumes a casual attitude 
toward everything, seeing absolutely nothing good in the society in which he 
is forced to exist. At school, Vilnis is one of the best-liked students: he is out- 
standing both academically and as an athlete. Consequently, he is popular with 
the female students. These are qualities with which, in a Soviet work, it is oblig- 
atory to endow an exemplary member of the Komsomol. It comes, therefore, as 
a surprise that Vilnis does not find Communist propaganda inspiring or attractive, 
and he despises the Komsomol, openly sneering at his brother who takes pride 
in being a member: “A father has three sons—two wise ones and one a member 
of the Komsomol.” He shows no unbounded devotion and concern for the welfare 
and safety of the Soviet Motherland and no respect for the sergeant’s shoulder- 
boards of his recently demobilized brother. To the latter’s chagrin, Vilnis gaily 
flaunts the “white ticket” exempting him from military service which he had 
obtained as the result of a minor fault in his right foot—‘‘a defect which no one 
else had ever noticed and which did not prevent him from taking part in sports 
or dancing frivolously in a ball-room.” 


Deeply disillusioned and pathetically lonely in his collective society, Vilnis 
does not find escape in joining a gang of juvenile delinquents, as Anton in 
Medynsky’s recent novel, Honor. Instead, he tries to fill his empty life by 
debating philosophically about “faraway lands” and “those inconceivable and 
intricate labyrinths which wind and twist in the soul of each human being” 
with a certain highly intelligent pre-Soviet schoolteacher. Only in his apartment 
does this gloomy, taciturn youth come to life, all reserve disappears because 
here alone he is able to “reveal his moods and convictions in a straightforward 
manner.” It is strange indeed that instead of leaning on a stereotyped, ideologically 
tempered Party organizer—the deus ex machina who successfully straightens out 
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every fouled-up plot and character—Vilnis recognizes the friendship of this old 
teacher, dismissed from his post for political reasons, as a “brilliant ray of sun 
in an otherwise dismal day.” He reads his way through the schoolmaster’s huge 
personal library, where, besides books from the Soviet period, there are also 
“valuable pre-Soviet editions.” Whereas the usual stereotyped hero has to feed 
his mind and soul with the definitive editions of the Marxist classics and the 
inevitable Ostrovsky’s How Steel Was Tempered, Fadeev’s Young Guard or Polevoi’s 
Story About a Real Man, Vilnis, who apart from his native Latvian, speaks and 
reads German and Russian fluently, has not only acquainted himself with all 
the novels of Anatole France, but also knows the works of such literary giants 
as Goethe, Ibsen, Plutarch, Flaubert, Maupassant, Stendhal, Hugo, Merezh- 
kovsky and Sienkiewicz, as well as the more prominent Latvian authors. While 
he is fascinated by belles Jettres and philosophical works, Vilnis “contemptuously” 
pushes aside books dealing with applied sciences and, symbolically, a certain 
volume from the cover of which obtrudes the “image of the Corsican’s pompously 
swelled-up face.” 

Although the door to a higher education is open to Vilnis, because he pos- 
sesses not only a first-class diploma but also knowledge and intelligence more 
than sufficient to pass the difficult competitive examination, he is skeptical about 
the prospects for advancement in the Soviet state by means of education alone. 
According to him, promotions are usually engineered by underhand means. 
When a friend advises him to enter a university, Vilnis replies: 

You say one must advance. ... But shall I not have to accept a salaried position 
after receiving my degree? True, our superintendent, who is an engineer, lifts piles 
of paper instead of paving stones... it is nice to be educated and I am striving 
toward that, but studying blindly in some dry profession cannot win my heart. 
It is pitiable to attend a university just to become an artisan! 


Throughout the novel, Vilnis continues to do manual labor, first assisting 
his father to pave Riga’s streets, later as a storehouse assistant. This he does for 
personal security and comfort, never for the collective. To “make life richer,” 
he courts an attractive bureaucrat’s daughter and screeches through the streets 
in her father’s car. Nevertheless, he sees Jife in somber colors, as the following 
nihilistic assertion reflects : 

In the infinite Universe, I have a cage in a three-and-a-half-story tenement house 
about the existence of which not more than a few dozen people know... . If to- 
morrow this tenement house crumbled into atoms and faded away into infinite 
space, nothing would change and no one in the whole world would care. We are 
and we are not,... we exist and we pass away... does it make any sense? 


In constant conflict with the individualist Vilnis is his somewhat slow-witted 
brother, the ex-soldier Haris, who in his tank unit earned not only shoulder- 
boards decorated with a sergeant’s stripes, but also held the important post of 
secretary of the unit’s Komsomol organization. Returning to his native Riga, 
he sets himself the task of finding out “whether the city’s inhabitants still know 
how to live with voracious zeal so that in the evening of their lives they shall 
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they include such names as Heislers, Anerauds, Vacietis, Laganovskis, Cielava 
and Eglons. Their task is a difficult one and they deserve much understanding 
and sympathy. Although officially it is forbidden to depict life as one sees and 
fecls it, these authors have managed at various times, in the guise of fiction 
and through the mouth of a character or by implication, to express attitudes 
which they could not afford to state personally. It should here be noted that it 
is incomparably easier to elude official surveillance in the Russian capitals than 

the “national” or non-Russian republics, where Party demands on literature 
are much more rigorously applied. A non-Russian writer is in constant fear of 
executing a work that may deviate from “Soviet patriotism” and lean toward 
jocal nationalistic patriotism, thus insulting the foreign-imposed regime. As a 
result, even during the “thaw,” the “younger brothers” in the non-Russian 
republics produced fewer works which transgressed the dogmatic limitations of 
socialist realism than their “elder brothers” in Russia itself. 

One of the most interesting literary works to be published recently in Latvia 
is the novel Smoke is Rising, by the young and undoubtedly talented Visvaldis 
Eglons, an author who belongs to the “generation born into Communism.” 
Like his earlier works, particularly the short novel The White Water Lily 
which was described by Soviet critics as “literary nonsense” because it could 
be used neither as a “powerful instrument of socialist production” nor as 
a “weapon to repel the enemy,” Smoke is Rising is also of some literary value. 
The author seems to throw socialist realism with its idealizations and other 
conventional formalities overboard in tavor of genuine, critical realism and 
shows a capacity for acute observation, psychological analysis, an inclination 
to meditation and a distinctive feeling for language. However, as with most 
Soviet literary works, its extra-literary interest predominates over its aesthetic 
significance. The novel convincingly proves that after decades of oppression 
the desire for recognition of human values, suppressed by the regime, has not 
disappeared. Moreover, the author presents a candid and far from flattering 
glimpse into the crude, drab and graceless day-to-day life of Riga’s workers in the 
late nineteen fifties. 

Contrary to the traditions of socialist realism, Eglons’ novel is neither a 
collective farm idyll about the glorious life of the peasants, nor an industrial 
epic about the happiness of factory workers. The center of the stage is held not 
by the New Soviet Man, but by the simple, nameless human being. As a result, 
most of the characters resemble living people and not abstractions dressed in 
the garb of a forthright, honest and dedicated Jocal Party secretary, an excessively 
quota-conscious lathe operator or a rosy-cheeked milkmaid with a saccharine 
smile. Smoke is Rising seems to be also the first Soviet Latvian work of this 
scope which endeavors to depict with human truthfulness the relations between 
the sexes. A sigh, a smile, an embrace, dreams about a new suit and a tasty 
meal, children at play, or the murmur of the wind seem to be more important 


* V. Eglons, Kapj dumu stabi, Riga, 1960. 
*'V. Eglons, Balta udensroze, Riga, 1958. 
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to the author than cultivation of the virgin lands in northern Kazakhstan o 
steel production results in a factory wall-newspaper. Nevertheless, in the detaile: 
plot and the interplay of circumstances and characters, we are given an int) 
mate view of the country to which its leaders refer as the “‘workers’ paradise.” 


Like certain Russian writers of the “thaw” period, Eglons does not draw 
sharp line between his positive and negative characters. No one character in th: 
novel can be considered “evil” or “villainous” in the sense in which the terms app! y 
to traditional Soviet works. Eglons emphasizes the causal factor of Soviet envy: 
ronment rather than the individual villain, who is a mere victim of the system. The 
novel’s most interesting and colorful figure is the nineteen-year-old Vilnis, son of a 
street-paver in Riga. He is far removed from the usual Soviet villain—a conscious 
or unconscious wrecker of the state, frequently under the aegis of some “hostiic 
foreign power.” A gifted and truthful lad, Vilnis appears to be infected wit 
genuine nihilism. His skepticism cannot possibly be a vestige of capitalism, 
product of an environment alien to the state, because Vilnis is“ Soviet-grown.” 
Although brought up under the Soviet regime and educated in Soviet schoo! 
Vilnis is not a happy Soviet citizen, instilled with joy of life and heroism. On 
the contrary, he is a lonely cynic or the Latvian equivalent of the Russian nibonic 
(“ni Boga, ni chorta”—neither God nor devil), who assumes a casual attituce 
toward everything, seeing absolutely nothing good in the society in which | 
is forced to exist. At school, Vilnis is one of the best-liked students: he is ou: 
standing both academically and as an athlete. Consequently, he is popular wit) 
the female students. These are qualities with which, in a Soviet work, it is oblig- 
atory to endow an exemplary member of the Komsomol. It comes, therefore, «: 
a surprise that Vilnis does not find Communist propaganda inspiring or attractive, 
and he despises the Komsomol, openly sneering at his brother who takes pric: 
in being a member: “A father has three sons—two wise ones and one a member 
of the Komsomol.” He shows no unbounded devotion and concern for the welfar 
and safety of the Soviet Motherland and no respect for the sergeant’s shoulde: 
boards of his recently demobilized brother. To the latter’s chagrin, Vilnis gai! 
flaunts the “white ticket” exempting him from military service which he hac 
obtained as the result of a minor fault in his right foot—‘‘a defect which no on 
else had ever noticed and which did not prevent him from taking part in sports 
or dancing frivolously in a ball-room.” 

Deeply disillusioned and pathetically lonely in his collective society, Viln 
does not find escape in joining a gang of juvenile delinquents, as Anton in 
Medynsky’s recent novel, Honor. Instead, he tries to fill his empty life by 
debating philosophically about “faraway lands” and “those inconceivable and 
intricate labyrinths which wind and twist in the soul of each human being” 
with a certain highly intelligent pre-Soviet schoolteacher. Only in his apartment 
does this gloomy, taciturn youth come to life, all reserve disappears because 
here alone he is able to “reveal his moods and convictions in a straightforwar< 
manner.” It is strange indeed that instead of leaning on a stereotyped, ideological 
tempered Party organizer—the deus ex machina who successfully straightens ov 
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e cher, dismissed from his post for political reasons, as a “brilliant ray of sun 
an otherwise dismal day.” He reads his way through the schoolmaster’s huge 
‘sonal library, where, besides books from the Soviet period, there are also 


ry fouled-up plot and character—Vilnis recognizes the friendship of this old 


luable pre-Soviet editions.” Whereas the usual stereotyped hero has to feed 
mind and soul with the definitive editions of the Marxist classics and the 
vitable Ostrovsky’s How Steel Was Tempered, Fadeev’s Young Guard or Polevoi’s 
‘y About a Real Man, Vilnis, who apart from his native Latvian, speaks and 
ds German and Russian fluently, has not only acquainted himself with all 


|.» novels of Anatole France, but also knows the works of such literary giants 


Goethe, Ibsen, Plutarch, Flaubert, Maupassant, Stendhal, Hugo, Merezh- 


ovsky and Sienkiewicz, as well as the more prominent Latvian authors. While 
« is fascinated by belles /ettres and philosophical works, Vilnis ““contemptuously” 


hes aside books dealing with applied sciences and, symbolically, a certain 


‘volume from the cover of which obtrudes the “image of the Corsican’s pompously 
welled-up face.” 


Although the door to a higher education is open to Vilnis, because he pos- 
ses not only a first-class diploma but also knowledge and intelligence more 


vin sufficient to pass the difficult competitive examination, he is skeptical about 


' prospects for advancement in the Soviet state by means of education alone. 
cording to him, promotions are usually engineered by underhand means. 
1en a friend advises him to enter a university, Vilnis replies: 


You say one must advance, ... But shall I not have to accept a salaried position 
after receiving my degree? True, our superintendent, who is an engineer, lifts piles 
of paper instead of paving stones... it is nice to be educated and | am striving 
toward that, but studying blindly in some dry profession cannot win my heart. 
It is pitiable to attend a university just to become an artisan! 


Throughout the novel, Vilnis continues to do manual labor, first assisting 


is father to pave Riga’s streets, later as a storehouse assistant. This he does for 
crsonal security and comfort, never for the collective. To “make life richer,” 


courts an attractive bureaucrat’s daughter and screeches through the streets 


\ her father’s car. Nevertheless, he sees Jife in somber colors, as the following 
hilistic assertion reflects: 


In the infinite Universe, I have a cage in a three-and-a-half-story tenement house 
about the existence of which not more than a few dozen people know... . If to- 
morrow this tenement house crumbled into atoms and faded away into infinite 
space, nothing would change and no one in the whole world would care. We are 
and we are not,... we exist and we pass away... does it make any sense? 


In constant conflict with the individualist Vilnis is his somewhat slow-witted 


other, the ex-soldier Haris, who in his tank unit earned not only shoulder- 
cards decorated with a sergeant’s stripes, but also held the important post of 


retary of the unit’s Komsomol organization. Returning to his native Riga, 


« sets himself the task of finding out “whether the city’s inhabitants still know 


w to live with voracious zeal so that in the evening of their lives they shall 
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not resemble a ship filled with fuel and stuck on a sand bar.” However, remoy 


for a number of years from the unpleasant realities of Soviet life, this your 
Komsomol member becomes with each succeeding chapter more and move 
like such a vessel. Naively confident in the prescribed ideology, Haris enthusias: 


cally recites clichés from Lenin, Pravda and agitators’ speeches. He also meditat 


upon the “dazzling future and heroism,” longs for the smell of metal du«: 


searches, unlike his brother, for the highest poetry in scientific manuals abo 
internal combustion engines, and plans to improve upon the latest technic 
knowledge. It might seem that he is a well-balanced, self-assured, sturdy Sov 
citizen. This is not so. Haris is a confused and insecure prisoner of his 0\ 
contradictions, who is, in addition, ardently in love with a “beautifully blosso: 
ing childhood playmate.” Despite his high position in the Komsomol, while 
work he does not dream about the “triumphant Seven-Year Plan” or ey 
about improving the lamentable conditions in his workshop, but is preoccupi 


with his platinum blonde girl friend, a woman of rather easy virtue, and ev.: 


such bourgeois aspirations as finding the rubles for a new suit, for dances a: 
new hairstyles. Despite high-sounding phrases, one is not at all convinced th 
“socialist labor” is regarded by Haris as the source of man’s greatest joy. Mo: 
over, his level of political consciousness is low, and he is extremely unsuccess! 
at explaining certain aspects of official dogma. His cynical brother always | 
the final word. When on one occasion Haris begins to defend equality in 
Soviet state, he remains silent after Vilnis’ outburst: “Yes, only workers had 
pull their belts tighter . . . officers never had a reason to complain about th 
pensions.” Unlike his exemplary fictional predecessors, Haris is unable to expla 
ideological problems in a spirit of benevolence and humanity. 


~ 


One often gets the impression that this “ideological conflict” between t)« 


brothers is due to little more than Haris’ jealousy of Vilnis, who during | 
brother’s absence was on quite intimate terms with the blonde Inguna. It wor 


4 


seem that the author wishes to demonstrate that even in an “ideologically tem- 


pered” Komsomol member individualistic emotions overshadow the “conscic 
tious Soviet Man.” 


Eglons’ female characters, although only lightly sketched, are radical depo: 


tures from the two-dimensional, chaste, stalwart Soviet heroines, who usual! 
while hurrying to the regular Party cell meeting, urge their chosen males 


take a still firmer stand on the Communist platform. None of the women depict. 
appear to think that it is only when a woman participates in work of soc: 


significance that she can become a truly attractive female. To Inguna, the fligh 


and fun-loving sales-girl, the most important thing is her exterior appearance. 


She tries to be a woman of fashion, and we see her “as beautiful as a doll” is 
Bordeaux-red coat with matching purse, shoes and hat, or a snow-white blou 
coal-black silk skirt and equally dark suéde shoes with fashionably pointed a: 
very high heels. 

Equally bourgeois in her concern for her outward appearance is Koga 
daughter Rene, who, being more demanding, likes poetry, paintings by you 
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ists and young men in general, because then “one is able to sleep much better.” 


ne of Eglons’ unorthodox women think of sex as taboo. When Haris accidently 


prises Inguna bathing herself, they neither pledge to increase output, nor dream 


ut new methods of preserving herring or rotating crops, but “fascinated, with 


ssfully shining eyes, they gazed at each other, kept exchanging kisses and 


ered those gentle trifles which lovers bestow upon one another.” It might 
noted that a few years ago an extramarital kiss was classified as a “sin of 


nihilism.” 


When dealing with the allegedly classless Soviet society, which consists only 
social groupings of equal and friendly workers, collective farmers and 
ellectuals, who happily march hand-in-hand toward the summits of Commu- 
m, Eglons, remaining true to reality, and not “‘reality in its revolutionary 
elopment,” is unable to disregard the unpleasant contradictions in the current 
ne, especially the wide gap between the privileged Soviet aristrocracy and the 
merged masses. Eglons, as some other Soviet writers of late, paradoxically 
lies the sociological method of class analysis, almost Marxist in its exploiter- 
us-worker classification. 


A typical representative of the elite is the economist Kogans, a state-appointed 
nagerial bureaucrat, who enjoys to the full the fruits of belonging to the 
w class.” He has a comfortable apartment with beautiful furniture, a shiny 
sskvich limousine and a luxurious summer villa in a fashionable suburb of 
a, Where he has his own, probably state-paid, caretaker who humbly addresses 
lanalord’s daughter with the bourgeois “Miss” instead of “Comrade.” His 
ighter plans to go on a vacation to Sochi, the Soviet Black Sea Riviera resort 


\ th its pebbly beaches and ornate Stalin-period architecture. Eglons contrasts 


‘ prosperity with the small apartment of the street-paver and his family. It 
“scene of poverty with bare walls and a medley of old, odd furnishings.” 


ogans’ daughter seems to spend most of her time at the wheel of her father’s 
ousine, dressed in a “beautiful fur cape.” At home, she walks around gracefully 
. “beautiful silk brocade dress and suéde shoes.” In contrast, the hard-working 
letarian Haris is ashamed to take his girl friend to a theater, because of the 
bbiness of his clothes: he has nothing to wear but a soldier’s tunic and an 
| overcoat borrowed from his brother. The only comparatively prosperous 
rker in the novel is the oldest brother Ansis, who even manages to purchase 
elevision set. However, Ansis’ “tags-to-riches story” is severely condemned 
the Party. In the official jargon, he is a khalturshchik-a shrewd operator who 
various shady deals earns additional rubles. Ansis does it by remodeling 
eaucrats’ apartments on his own initiative after working hours. 


The most serious fault of the Soviet system, in the eyes of Eglons, is the 
elect by the ruling class of the workers’ living conditions, reflected in the 
bility of an ordinary worker to obtain decent living quarters. Although in 
suburbs houses spring up “like mushrooms after rain,” adults are forced 
live in the street-paver’s three-room apartment. Later they are joined by 
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another three, when Ansis, who works without pay in the evenings helping to 
build an apartment house because all volunteers are promised a new apartment 
in the building, is let down after the project is completed. All the apartments are 
given to people “who have ot even moved a finger to help build the house.” 
As a result, his love affair is almost wrecked because of the impossibility of 
finding accommodation, and in despair he offers his pregnant sweetheart the 
necessary amount to procure an abortion. The problem is finally “solved” }) 
his mother, who agrees to accept her future daughter-in-law and the twins s!.c 
subsequently bears in the already overcrowded apartment. 


It is worth noting that the author refrains from the customary attacks on 
capitalist countries and the evils of bourgeois survivals in the Soviet Unio, 
The street-paver, although a simple worker all his life, when recalling the “‘o! 
prewar days,” does not condemn the dark past with its bourgeois exploite: 
who allegedly loaded all toil on the backs of workers, but reminisces nostalgica! |; 
about the fragrance of Sauerkraut, the tenderness of pork, the tang of bran: y 
and the attractiveness of the waitresses. When the author mentions the West in 
connection with a letter and color photographs which have been sent from the 
United States, not a single word is calculated to arouse disgust, hatred or con- 
tempt for the West. Criticism is limited to the “unnaturally bright sky” of the 
photographs. One is struck by the fact that, far from any expression of price 
in Soviet accomplishments, foreign material achievements are almost adulated. 
The photographs produce a “jovial and vivid impression” which is augmented 
by the “elegant shark-finned car, a cottage surrounded by trees, the tastefully 
dressed people ...the console television set and the modern gas range.” In 
the letter there is a curiously sorrowful note that the addressee “had been ver) 
stupid” to remain under the Soviet occupation, “because it is not pleasant to 
rot in a shack in Riga, enveloped by soot from the ancient kitchen where the 
fire has to be stoked with wood.” It is hardly patriotic of Komsomol member 
Haris to save money to take his girl friend, not to Pogodin’s Third Pathétique, 1 
much lauded play about Lenin’s life, or to the officially praised dramatization 
of Lacis’ novel The Fisherman’s Son, but instead to the comic opera Flower 
Hawaii by P. Abraham, and some Viennese films with no ideological content. 
Smoke is Rising is one of the few exceptions in which the Party leaders ar 
not idealized, nor paeans sung to the “elder brother,” the Russian people, 
who are usually depicted by non-Russian writers as being more than equals. 
The only Russian in the novel is a not very favorably portrayed woman doctor. 
There is also an notable absence of “Soviet patriotism,” and some of the characters 
even express a certain national pride, or at least a sense of group identity. Thus 
Haris, having served in the Soviet Army, returns to Riga and not to “Sovi.' 
Riga.” At the first sight of it, he exclaims pathetically: “I have never denic: 
you, although I have been hundreds and thousands of miles away from you, 
my native city.” His father not once refers to himself as a “Soviet worker,” 
but declares: “... we are genuine workers of Riga; no weaklings but tough 
flint.” 
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The novel’s genera] somberness is intensified by the gloomy moods of Nature. 
L.adscapes are mostly dark, sad and prosaic—we never see sunlight, and the 


air is constantly filled with smoke, fog or freezing rain. In the “sadly” illuminated 


street we hear the “melancholy” song of a drunkard. Skilfully Eglons shows 
the contrast between the warm, cozy interior of Kogans’ Moskvich, filled with 
jo ful melodies, and the sullen pedestrians pacing to and fro among the “sadly 
b.re” lime trees on “muddy” Lenin Street. 

Eglons does not conclude his novel with the prescribed message of hope for 
a better future. Instead of the usua] Party-guided optimism, it ends at both 
private and public levels in gloom and despair. Pain, doubt and weary pessimism, 
which seem to be the novel’s main ingredients, accompany each situation up 
to the last page. The old street-paver suddenly falls ill and is pensioned off; his 
w te loses weight and becomes “sad and gray-haired”; Rene is stricken with 
bone tuberculosis; the conflict between the brothers has deepened; Vilnis gets 
married, but remains full of dissatisfaction, doubts and fear; and, finally, amid 
gusts of spring winds we witness the last journey of the old teacher—from out 
o! the corner of a woodshed appear four men carrying a brown painted coffin. 

Needless to say, Eglons’ novel, bordering on negative, critica] realism instead 
of socialist realism, aroused the most violent controversy. The official critics con- 
demned the author immediately and his novel was taken to task. The official 
organ of the Latvian Komsomol, Padomju jaunatne, was the first to attack the 
novel in an article entitled “Hazy Characters and Ideas.”* After admitting reluc- 
tantly that the situations depicted were quite realistic, it criticized the novel’s 
moods as being inappropriate in a completely happy society: “Today the Soviet 
people are building a radiant and happy life; they struggle eagerly to give con- 
crete form to. the ideals of Communism. Therefore, we need literature which 
rcflects these aspirations and which inspires the people to resolve their various 
conflicts and untwine the intricate knots of lives.”” Although, in a long article on 
“Party Consciousness and the Position of an Author,” the editor-in-chief of 
the mouthpiece of the Soviet Latvian Writers’ Union Literatura un maksla admits 
that the writer has succeeded in creating psychologically well-drawn characters 
and interesting situations, he expresses his dissatisfaction with this “objective 
narrative” in which the author has allegedly taken the stand of a “dispassionate 
photographer.” “This new novel lacks the most important thing—positive Party 
consciousness,” concludes the critic. Cina, a publication of the Latvian Communist 
Party, described the novel as being “permeated with the deathly breath of 
bourgeois ideology” and attacked the author for ignoring the “friendly criticism 
of the collective” and violating the principles of socialist realism.® As usual, the 
l'arty had the last word. A. Voss, Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
| atvian Communist Party, at a meeting of the “republic’s creative intelligentsia” 
cn March 31, 1961, blasted Eglons in particular and the whole Latvian writing 
| rofession in general for lack of ideological clarity: 


* Padomju jaunatne, Riga, January 10, 1961. 
5 Literatura un maksla, Riga, January 28, 1961. 
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I am sorry to say that there are still literary works which cannot serve | 
task of educating our working people in the spirit of Communism, Among su 
works is the novel Smoke is Rising, by Visvaldis Eglons. Although the aut! 
portrays our contemporaries... the heroes of his book seek nothing but eas 
working conditions and more pay.... The novel is marked by a stamp of ho; 
lessness and sorrow.... Although Eglons has been criticized before for lack 
Party consciousness and for being enticed by bourgeois philosophy, which is al: 
to the Soviet Man, he does not attempt to correct his erroneous stand. His | 
novel distorts reality in our country, thus undoubtedly damaging the work 
educating the Soviet people. 


The anger of Soviet officialdom demonstrates convincingly how disagreeal 


to the regime an artist is who ignores Soviet fairytale realism and instead crea 
a work reflecting the actual dismal state of affairs. Although in places one enco. 
ters a didactic comment or a tendentious phrase, Eglons, with his alm 
Chekhovian objectivity, stands out not only in Soviet Latvian literature, | 
also in the literature of the whole Soviet orbit as a talented writer. It is only 


be regretted that he is not permitted to achieve a still more independent a: 
truthtul expression of his personal moods, experiences and thoughts. To 
foreign reader, this novel can serve as an illuminating document, providing : 


valuable insight into the various aspects of Soviet life. 


Rolf Ekmanis 


® Cina, Riga, January 29, 1961. 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


In the last few months, the most important event on the Soviet domestic 
ne has been the publication of the drafts of the new Party program and 
‘tutes. Naturally enough, in a country where the Party holds absolute power, 
t ¢ new program is bound to have a great effect on the life of the people, so it is 
t surprising that it should find a prominent place in the press. In the foreign 
ficld, it is the Berlin issue that holds the center of the stage, involving, as it does, 
t)e entire question of the future of Germany and, in addition, relations between 
the United States and the USSR. Most of the principal Soviet journals have 
|- voted considerable space to these two subjects. 


Issue No. 12 of Kommunist deals at considerable length with the new Party 
siitutes, which it describes in a leading article as: “... permeated with the 
bveath of a new life.” Vadim Kozhevnikov, chief editor of Zaamya, writing in 
|. teraturnaya gazeta on the new Party program, states: 


The third Party program, like the third gear of an all-powerful motor, launches 
our people—its present generation—into the orbit of Communism with the same 
boldness and decisiveness as the spaceships “Vostok I” and “Vostok Il” were 
launched into orbit with their hero cosmonauts. . . (Li/eraturnaya gazeta, August 12, 
1961). 


In the same issue, the Azerbaidzhani writer Mekhti Gusein stated: ““The new 
gram of our Party provides an inexhaustible source of ideological enrichment 
| « the Soviet Union’s entire multinational literature.”” On August 24, writer Sergei 
| .ruzdin expressed the view that “...every letter of the program is devoted 
the solution of this great problem—the education of new people...” And a 
t-w days later, again in Literaturnaya gazeta, poet Stefan Shchipachev launched 
t rth witha cycle of verses, the first of which was entitled “On the Draft Program.” 


D. Stepanov and V. Voinov, in an article contained in the mass circulation 

( onek, tarned from purely domestic considerations to the international signif- 
nce of the new program: 

Let us see what lies behind these same concepts—“peace,” “labor,” “freedom,” 


“equality” and “happiness”—in the greatest capitalist country of the world, the 
United States of America. Let us look and compare (Ogonek, 1961, No. 35, p. 4). 


Needless to say, the authors define these terms from a strictly Communist 
int of view and repeat the hackneyed views of Soviet propagandists, which 
il down to the assertion: in America there is slavery; in the USSR—widespread 


mocracy. 
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The women’s journal Sovetskaya zhenshchina also deals at length with the 
new Party program in a two-page artice entitled “All in the Name of Man, jor 
the Good of Man,” accompanied by illustrations providing evidence of the 
imminent transition from socialism to Communism. 


The various Soviet literary journals were remarkably reticent on the subject 
of the Party program. It should be mentioned that Novy mir had earlier publish: d 
an article by S. Titorenko entitled “Lenin on the Party Program,” but this 
was more a historical sketch describing Lenin’s own approach to the Party 
program. The article mentioned that Lenin foresaw the liquidation of capitalism, 
the creation of a socialist system and the realization of general Communist 
principles, but it made little effort to bridge the gap from 1919 to the present 
day, beyond stating that it is now not Lenin, but Khrushchev, who has formulated 
the principles of the program as it is to be set before the Twenty-Second Pariy 
Congress. 


By catching up with and then surpassing the United States of America, both 
in overall production and in per capita production, we shall achieve only the first 
stage of Communist construction. Subsequently the yardstick will no longer be the 
most economically developed capitalist country, but the level of communal produc- 
tion which will make it possible to undertake the transition to the Commu: ist 
principles of distribution of material and spiritual blessings among all members 
of society. 


However, it should be borne in mind that Titorenko is not a true writer, 
but rather a publicist, and his appearance in print in a Jiterary journal is harily 
a criterion by which to judge the attitudes of those writers whose work more 
frequently appears there. 


In direct connection with recent events in Berlin, Literaturnaya gazeta printed 
a sketch by Margarita Aliger entitled “Kurfiirstendamm, West Berlin.” All the 
author’s conclusions are based on the remarks of an unnamed plasterer in a 
beer house, the “Zum grauen Bock.” The loquacious plasterer is alleged to 
have described the situation in West Germany in the following words: 


. nothing is quite as it seems, quite as it appears at the first glance. Peop|c 
live in crowded conditions and in a dreadful moral fug. In families there is nothing 
sacred and among the children the purest feelings are stifled (Literaturnaya gaze'a, 
August 24, 1961). 


Ogonek too dealt with the Berlin conflict, but it chose to do so in the form 
of six interviews which supposedly took place on the Sheremetevo Airport, 
linking them under the general title of “A Plane Arrived from Berlin.” Each 
interview constitutes a variation on the theme of the superiority of the German 
Democratic Republic over West Germany. In one of these interviews, it ws 
allegedly stated by the proprietor of a private business in Berlin, Gustav Branc:: 
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In West Berlin, they are now organizing demonstrations along the border with 
shouting and threats. To no avail. In our capital, in democratic Berlin, life goes its 
own way. All is normal, all is peaceful. The hysteria which has been fomented in 
the West does not worry us. Berliners, like all the citizens of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, support their government (Ogonek, 1961, No. 35, p. 6). 


In other interviews, it is stated that every Berliner receives work from the 
nmunist government and that the population of Berlin yearns for peace and 
es Adenauer. In the following issue of Ogonek, the editors state that they 


poke by telephone with East Berlin Deputy Mayor Voldemar Schmidt, whose 


in point was that: 


The vast majority of Grenzgdnger, as we call such people, have already been found 
work in enterprises in democratic Berlin. Many have stated that they are very satis- 
fied with their new work. I have heard of no complaints (Ogonek, 1961, No. 36, p. 2). 


Referring to West Berlin, the Deputy Mayor had the following to say: 


There is a certain tension there. It is being caused by the fact that hooligans from 
West Berlin attempt to provoke incidents with our People’s Police. Brandt’s bandits 
behave particularly violently in those areas where American tanks are stationed 


ilong the border. 


lhe latest issue of the same journal also has a few words to say on Berlin. 
Alekseev, in an article entitled ““Thus and Only Thus,” in which he asserts 
t the Soviet Union is confident of its own strength should the tension turn 
) a serious conflict, remarks, significantly in view of the Soviet resumption 


nuclear weapon testing, that: 


The people know that the Soviet Union will never be the first to start a war, 
and should it shortly take measures to increase its defensive power, then that is only 
to benefit the cause of peace throughout the world (Ogonek, 1961, No. 37, p. 2). 


The attitude taken by writers in Literaturnaya gazeta and Ogonek, as may be 
n from the excerpts quoted, differs little from the treatment accorded the 
oject in the political press, except insofar as they rely upon minor incidental, 
| in many cases dubious, facts intended to impart the idea that right is on 
Soviet side and that the USSR is entitled to dictate its conditions to whomever 


it wishes. Every effort is made to ascribe all aggressive intentions to the Western 
» wers. An article in Sovetskaya zhenshchina dealing with the present international 


ision quotes the draft of the new Party program: 


The main problem at the present time is the problem of war and peace. The only 
source of military danger is imperialism. The imperialist camp is preparing the 
most heinous crime against humanity—a nuclear world war, which can cause un- 
precedented destruction to whole countries and destroy whole peoples (Sove/skaya 
zhenshchina, 1961, No. 9, p. 2). 


The publication in a women’s magazine of such an article blaming the 
»st for the increase in international tension and the threat of a nuclear war is 
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obviously intended to influence the Soviet population through its womenfolk, 
the idea being that the reaction thus obtained will be greater than that achieved 
by direct propaganda. 


* 


In conclusion, the passive attitude taken both toward the transition to 
Communism envisaged by the new Party program and particularly toward + r¢ 
Berlin question in the major literary journals may be regarded as significant. 
Even in the case of those journals which have referred to these two subjects, 
the articles have been by relatively little-known authors, and none of the more 
famous names have appeared. Writers tend, to some extent at least, to reflect 
the opinions of the society and the people among which they live, and this 
passive attitude on the part of major writers toward two main facets of Soy ict 
policy may well reflect a similar attitude on the part of the general public. 
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Publications of the Institute for 
the Stady of the USSR 

'KRAINIAN REVIEW, No.9, 
166 op. (In English.) 


an article entitled “Hetman Ivan Mazepa in 
So.ict Historiography,” Panas Fedenko shows 
how Soviet historians paint a black picture of the 
se\ -nteenth-century Ukrainian hero, in line with 
the current policy of describing all movements of 
libcration from Russian Tsarist rule as “unpro- 
gr ive.” 
he Ukraine and the 1959 Census,” by 
Volodymyr Kubiyovych, shows, on the basis of 
oft.cial figures, how the Ukraine is being steadily 
Russitied both culturally — by giving prominence 
to the Russian language —and ethnically — by 
ing Russians into the Ukraine and moving 
Ukrainians into the newly-developed areas. 
\evhen Glovinsky, in “Ukrainian External 
Economie Ties,” describes recent industrial 
\cvclopments in the Ukraine and the manner in 
which they are geared to overall Soviet economic 
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1960, 


“The Soviet Dictatorship and the Intensified 
Building of Communism,” Alexander Yurchenko 
dea's with ideological problems and shows that, 
in spite of the original Communist doctrine that 
wit!) the establishment of Communism the state 
would wither away, the Soviet system which rose 
43 \cars ago as a form of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, constituting, in lLenin’s words, 
“nower based on unlimited coercion,” has 
remained the same throughout its entire sub- 
sequent existence. 

“Music in the Ukrainian SSR in 1958,” by 
\, \ulikovich, and “The Ukrainian Film Industry 
in 1958,” by Leonid Poltava, illustrate how art 
in the USSR, as exemplified by these two branches, 

ibject to ideological limitations and Party 
dircctives. 

“The Russian Orthodox Church the 
Ulraine,” by N. Teodorovich, describes the 
exploitation by the Sovict government of or- 
garized religion for its own ends. 

“Lysenko’s Genetics under Khrushchev’s De- 

inism,” by Peter Toma, deals with the con- 
between dialectical science and genuine 
sc. ntifie research and depicts the damage caused 
Soviet agriculture in the process. 
Stephan Horak’s “The First Phase of Soviet 
] national Relations, 1917—23,” the author, 
the aid of official documents, analyzes the 
of consolidation of Soviet power over 


the countries which constituted the former 
Russian Empire. 

The issue also contains obituaries of Professor 
Mikhaylo Vetukhiv, who died in New York on 
June 12, 1959, and Professor Ivan Mirtschuk, 
who died in Munich on May 2, 1961. Both prom- 
inent figures in the Ukrainian emigration and 
distinguished scholars, they were also members 
of the Institute’s_ General Assembly. 


ARABIC REVIEW, No.5, 1961, 134 pp. 
(In Arabic.) 

This issue contains the following articles: 
“Sovict Views on the Islamic Faith, the Koran 
and the Prophet Mohamed,” by Mohamed Abdul 
Ghany Mabruk; “Anti-Islamic Propaganda in 
Azerbaidzhan,” by Djeyhun Hadjibeyli; “Methods 
of Communist Expansion in Asia and Africa,” 
by Abdurakhman Avtorkhanov; “The University 
for the Friendship of the Peoples,” by Georg 
A. von Stackelberg; “Merchants or Agents?” by 
Mohamed al Ghattas; “Soviet Expansion Tac- 
tics,” by Maher Nessium; “Sovict National 
Socialism and the Question of Red Turan,” by 
the late Mirza Bala. 

The issue also contains a survey of the first 
ten years of the Institute’s existence and a chronicle 
of events. 

* 

DERGI, No. 23/24, 1961, 112 pp. (In Turkish.) 

This double issue contains the following 
articles: “The Development of Sovict Internal 
Policy under Khrushchev’s Rule,” by A. Avtor- 
khanov; “The Soviet Army and Soviet Internal 
Policy,” by N. Galay; “New Ferments in Azer- 
baidzhan in Connection with the Slogan ‘Culture, 
National in Form and Socialist in Content’,” by 
Suleyman Tekiner; “National Ideological Devia- 
tions in the Soviet Republics of Turkestan,” by 
P. Urban; “Sino-Sovict Rivalry in Afro-Asian 
Countrics,” by A. Kashin; “Some Facts about 
the Status of Education in the Northern Caucasus 
during the Sovict Period,” by Ramazan Karcha; 
“Communist Imperialism and the Moslems of the 
Soviet Union,” by G. A. von Stackelberg. 

The issue also contains obituaries of Professor 
Ahmet Nabi Magoma and Ekber Aga Shcyhuis- 
lam, reviews and a chronicle of events. 

* 

MIKHAIL A. MILLER, The Don and Azov 
Region in Ancient Times. Part III — The Early 
Middle Ages. Series 11 (Mimeographed Editions), 
No. 78, 1961, 193 pp. (In Russian.) 
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This volume constitutes the third and last part 
of Professor Miller’s monograph on the early 
history of the Don region. The two earlier volumes 
— The Primeval Period and The Greek, Scythian and 
Sarmatian Period —have already been dealt with 
in these columns. As in the earlier parts, the 
author presents a wealth of material amassed in 
the course of research and excavations in which 
he participated before the war. This third volume 
is devoted primarily to descriptions of the peoples 
and their cultures once to be found in the Don 
and Azov regions: the Alans, Sarmatians, Bolgars, 
Khazars, Avars, Magyars, Slavs, Pechenegs and 
Polovtsians. It ends with the Russian colonization 
of the region in the IX—XIII centuries, before 
the Tatar invasion. 

A copious bibliography containing 255 titles 
is appended, together with a glossary of geo- 
graphical and ethnic names. 


* 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION, 
No. 1 (New Series), 1961, 152 pp. (In English.) 


The issue opens with Georg Stadtmiiller’s 
“The Initial Attraction of Communism,” which 
analyzes the factors contributing to the initial 
success of Communist propaganda among the 
peoples of the underdeveloped countries. 

In “The Political Status of the Tatar Auton- 
omous Republic,” L.M. Uyazebek discusses the 
reasons why the Tatar Republic has been made 
an autonomous republic within the RSFSR and 
not a full republic of the Soviet Union, describes 
the efforts of the central authorities to Russify the 
republic by settling Russians there instead of 
bringing in Tatars from other parts of the USSR 
and concludes that, economically and politically, 
the status of the Tatar Republic is really that of 
a colonial possession. 


“The Soviet Intellectuals: Observations fro; 
Two Journeys” by John A. Armstrong, Associate 
Professor of Political Science in the Universit 
Wisconsin, is an account of contacts with Sovic 
scholars in various parts of the USSR. The au:! 
shows how the work of the Soviet intellectu» 
hampered by Party control and describes 
limitations imposed upon it by the regime. | 
concludes that the Soviet intelligentsia constit 
an almost powerless minority, which may em! 
the hope for the development of free intelle« 
life among the peoples of the Soviet Union ir 
future, but that this hope can only be realize | 
the Communist regime is removed. 

In “Soviet Industrial Location in Practi 
Ivan S. Koropeckyj deals with the prac: 
applications of the Soviet theory of indus 
location and its shortcomings; in “‘Recent Sx 
Theories of Value,”” Vsevolod Holubnychy s! 
how Soviet economists are developing the th: ory 
of an economy based on state monopoly; ar 
“The 1960 Soviet Harvest,” A. Arkhimovich « 
with recent failures in Soviet state contro 
agriculture. 

“Soviet Views on the Metaphysics of Relatiy ry’ 
is another in a series of articles by C. Olgin dea 
with the conflict between genuine scientists 
those who consider dialectical materialism to 
the essential basis for all science. 

“Soviet Views on the 1960 World Histor c 
Congress” and ““The Tolstoy Jubilee in the USSR’ 
are surveys of the Soviet press on the occa 
of these two events by Panas Fedenko and | 
Bushman respectively. 

The issue contains reviews of Academ 
V.S.Memchinov’s book The Applicatior 
Mathematics in Economic Research and a sympos 
entitled An Outline History of the Communist P crt 
of Armenia, and concludes with a brief acc: 
of recent Institute activities. 
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hrushchev receives diplomatic representa- 
ves of African countries. 

Talks begin in Moscow between Soviet and 
\umanian Party and government delegations. 
Telegram of congratulations from Brezhnev 
» newly-elected President of Somali Republic 
ublished, 

Telegram of congratulations from Brezhnev 
» President Tubman on Liberian Indepen- 
tence Day published. 


2 Nhrushchev’s speech at luncheon in honor of 


umanian Party and government delegation 
iblished. 

Talks between Khrushchev and _ Italian 
‘remier Fanfani begin in Moscow. 

Supreme Soviet delegation headed by 
.SFSR Supreme Soviet Presidium Chairman 
Organov leaves Moscow for Hungary. 

Announcement of arrival in USSR of 
Cypriot parliamentary delegation. 

Introduction of electric trains on the Perm— 
Vereshchagino line announced. 

Khrushchev speaks at reception in honor of 
talian Premier Fanfani. 


Brezhnev receives Italian Premier Fanfani. 
Newly-appointed Moroccan Ambassador 
‘resents his credentials to Brezhnev. 
Brezhnev receives Chairman of the Cypriot 
louse of Representatives. 
Central Committee Secretary Mukhitdinov 
eceives North Vietnamese Ambassador. 
Draft of new Soviet Communist Party 
»rogram published in pamphlet form. 
Khrushchev speaks at reception in Italian 
imbassy. 


\hrushchev’s message to President Quadros 
Brazil published. 

Newly-appointed Ceylonese Ambassador 
itrives in Moscow. 

Two Soviet warships under the command of 
Rear Admiral I. M. Kuznetsov leave Tallinn 
on visit to Finland. 


Draft of new Communist Party statutes 


nublished. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


August 1961 


Report on meeting of Party first secretaries 


of Warsaw Pact countries, held August 3—5 
in Moscow to discuss conclusion of a German 
peace treaty, published. 


Soviet note to United States government 


on German peace treaty, replying to United 


States note of July 17, published. 

Soviet memorandum to West German 
government on conclusion of a German peace 
treaty and normalization of the situation in 
Berlin published. 

Khrushchev 
Minister. 

Italian Premier Fanfani leaves Moscow for 
Rome. 

First Deputy Minister of Defense Marshal 
A. A. Grechko gives luncheon in honor of 
Ghanaian Minister of Defense. 


receives Tunisian Foreign 


6 Soviet note to British and French governments 


on conclusion of a German peace treaty and 
the situation in West Berlin published. 
Exchange of telegrams between Brezhnev 
and the President of Switzerland reported. 
Soviet trade delegation headed by Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Trade P. N. Kumykin 
flies from Moscow to Peking. 
Soviet “Railroad Workers’ Day.” 


7 TASS report on flight of Major G. S. Titov 


in the spaceship “Vostok II.” 

Khrushchev receives Moroccan Ambassador. 

Finnish Communist Party Central Com- 
mittee delegation arrives in Moscow. 

Khrushchev makes radio and _ television 
broadcast on Soviet economic development, 
the international situation and conclusion of 
a German peace treaty. 

Announcement of opening of direct photo- 
telegraphic link between Moscow and 
Syktyvkar (Komi ASSR). 


9 Telegram of congratulations from Khrushchev 


and Brezhnev to Iraqi government leaders on 
the third anniversary of the July 1958 revo- 
lution published. 

Khrushchev speaks on Red Square about 
flight of spaceship “Vostok II.” 
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10 Text of Khrushchev’s message of August 3 


to Seventh International Conference on Total 
Disarmament and Banning of Atomic and 
Hydrogen Weapons published. 

Finnish Communist Party Central Committee 
delegation holds talks with members of Soviet 
Party Central Committee. 

Khrushchev receives Brazilian parliamen- 
tary delegation headed by Vice President 
Goulart. 


Khrushchev’s speech at reception in honor of 
Rumanian Party and government delegation 
published. 

Soviet note of August 9 to United States 
government on suspension of nuclear tests 
published. 

Report on press conference held by President 
Kennedy dealing with Khrushchev’s radio and 
television speech of August 7 published. 

Press conference on flight of spaceship 
“Vostok II” held in Moscow University. 

Visit of Indian textile workers’ delegation 
to Ivanovo reported. 

Establishment of direct phototelegraphic 
link between Kemerovo and Moscow an- 
nounced. 


Khrushchev’s speech at Soviet—Rumanian 
friendship meeting in Moscow published. 


President Nkrumah of Ghana arrives in 
Moscow. 

Hungarian Premier Muennich arrives in 
Moscow. 


13 Communiqué on visit of Rumanian Party and 


government delegation to the Soviet Union 
published. 

Report on visit to USSR of Danish Commu- 
nist Party delegation. 

Soviet “Construction Workers’ Day.” 


14 Text of declaration by Warsaw Pact nations 


published. 
Khrushchev attends meeting of first sec- 
retaries of Ukrainian oblast Party committees. 


15 Newly-appointed Ceylonese Ambassador pre- 


sents his credentials to Brezhnev. 
Mukhitdinov receives UAR Ambassador. 
French National Exhibition opens in 
Moscow. 
Report on General Assembly of the All- 
Union Academy of Agricultural Sciences, held 
August 5—10 in Moscow, published. 
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16 First Deputy Premier Mikoyan’s speec 
opening of Soviet exhibition in To), 
published. 

Death of opera singer N. A. Obukh.y 
announced. 


Telegram of congratulations from Khrushe sey 


and Brezhnev to President Sukarno on 
occasion of the sixteenth anniversary) 
Indonesian independence published. 
Deputy Premier Novikov receives Fro c} 
Minister of Finance and Economics. 
Bulgarian economic delegation \¢ 
Moscow for Sofia. 


Delegation of journalists from Mali arrives ; 
Moscow. 


TASS announcement of Soviet 
possession of certain Central Treaty Orga: 
tion documents. 


Text of Soviet note in reply to United States’ 


protest regarding measures taken by the | 


German government in Berlin published. 


Fortieth anniversary of the formation 


the Komi ASSR. 


Reply of Soviet military commandant in Bei: 


to letter from military commandants of the 
Western sectors regarding the closure of the 


frontier between West and East Berli 
published. 
Announcement of death of producer an 


actor A. D. Popov. 


Declaration of the Soviet Council for the 


Defense of Peace regarding conclusion of : 
German peace treaty published. 

Report of opening in Moscow of Japar 
exhibition of textile machinery and artiti 
fabrics. 

Announcement of forthcoming gymnas* 
contests between Soviet and United Strat 
teams in Moscow, Leningrad and Tbilisi. 

Mikoyan holds press conference in Tok 


Mikoyan arrives in Vladivostok from Ja; 
Soviet—Hungarian scientific and tech: 

cooperation pact signed in Moscow. 
Announcement of visit to USSR of doctor 


from a number of Asian and African countr<s. 


Report of visit to USSR of UAR natio: 
dance ensemble. 


Announcement of discovery of new nati 
gas deposits in the Trans-Volga region 
Saratov Oblast. 


Union’ 
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Report of force 6 earth tremor in Stalinabad 
on August 23. 


rext of Soviet note to United States govern- 
ment regarding West Berlin published. 
Venezuelan parliamentary delegation headed 
by Chairman of Foreign Affairs Commission 
of the House of Deputies arrives in Moscow. 
Delegation of Party workers leaves Moscow 
by air for Finland. 
Announcement of opening of second 
cracking plant at Irkutsk oil refinery. 
Announcement of discovery of oil gusher in 
the Crimea Oblast. 


Exchange of messages between Khrushchev 
and Brezhnev and President Quadros of 
Brazil published. 

Mikoyan gives luncheon in honor of 
Japanese Ambassador. 


7 Khrushchev receives President Nkrumah at 
Yalta. 

Soviet “Miners’ Day.” 

Joint communiqué on Soviet—Chinese 
trade talks, held August 8—26 in Peking, 
published. 


* Announcement of opening of Orenburg 
silicate and walling materials factory. 


) Khrushchev visits President Nkrumah at his 
holiday residence in the Crimea. 

TASS report of violation of Soviet territorial 
waters by foreign submarines. 


Photographs of the earth taken from 
spaceship “‘Vostok II” published. 

Soviet—French friendship evening held in 
Moscow. 

Announcement of departure of research 
ship “Mikhail Lomonosov” to carry out work 
in the Atlantic. 


30 Decree on retention on active service of 


militiary personnel due for release published. 
French Communist leader Thorez arrives in 
Moscow. 


31 Announcement of Soviet resumption of nuclear 


weapon testing. 

Discovery of new oil deposit at Nikolaevskoe 
and natural gas deposits near Krasnoarmeiskaya 
in the Krasnodar Krai. 


Changes and Appointments 


7 I. D. Yakovlev replaced by A. A. Skochilov 


as First Secretary of the Ulyanovsk Oblast 
Party Committee. 


8 T.D. Lysenko appointed President of the 


All-Union Academy of Agricultural Sciences 
in place of P. P. Lobanov in connection with 
the latter’s appointment as Deputy Chairman 
of State Planning Commission (Gosplan). 


10 M. M. Maiorov replaced by M. A. Ponomarev 


as First Secretary of the Vladimir Oblast Party 
Committee. 
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New Contributors 


ArTEMYEV, VYACHEsLav P. Born in 1903. Former Soviet army officer serving with frontier troo 
Captured by Germans in 1943 and remained in the West after the war. Has since worked as writcr, 
journalist and teacher. His published works include Rezhim i okbrana ispravitelnotrudovykh lagerei M\ / 
(Living Conditions and Policing of MVD Corrective Labor Camps) and S¢ruktura politapparata Sovets 
armii (The Political Apparatus within the Soviet Army). His report on Soviet concentration camps Vv 
accepted by a United Nations special committee. 


Exmanis, Rotr. Born in Latvia, 1929. Refugee in Germany, 1945—50. Emigrated to United Statcs 
and obtained B.A. (1956) and M.A. (1957) degrees in Slavic Studies at University of Wisconsin. Instrux 
tor in Russian and German at Utah State University, 1958—60. At present studying for Ph.D. at India 
University. His articles have appeared in the New Leader, Baltic Review and International Peasant Un. 
Bulletin (all published in New York), as well as in Latvian émigré publications in the United States ar 
Canada. 
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The New Edition 
of 


INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS 


(1951-1960) 


is ready for distribution in November 


The increasing use of Institute publications by students 
of Soviet affairs and the fact that a large proportion of 
Institute published material consists of articles in a variety 
of Institute reviews have necessitated the issuing of this 
cumulative catalogue of publications and guide to their use. 


Part I provides serial lists of all Institute publications to 
date, with a note of publications which are out of print. 


Part II is a guide to more than 2,000 studies contained in 
the same publications, broken down into classes according 
to subject matter and listed alphabetically within each 
class by author, or, in the case of anonymous articles, by 
title. Studies by any one author are listed chronologically. 


Part III is an alphabetical Index of Authors, 


The Institute publications listed in this catalogue are 
available for consultation in the libraries of most col- 
leges and universities throughout the non-Soviet world. 


Price per Copy: $1.00 (or equivalent) 


Order your copy from 


INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR 
’ Mannhardtstrasse 6 - Munich 22 - Germany 
New York Office: 
1657 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


